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NOTES ON MORLEY CHURCH, NEAR DERBY. 
BY T. OSBORNE BATEMAN, ESQ. 


From the commencement of the issue of the “ Retiquary,” I have 
felt a warm interest in its general objects, and in the papers produced 
in support of them. More especially those connected with the anti- 
quities of Derbyshire and the Midland district have engaged my 
attention, but I have hitherto only looked at them as a learner. 

In the publication for last April, at page 249, I remarked a notice 
from the Editor, stating that just before going to press he had re- 
ceived a copy of Mr. Fox’s book on Morley Church, and promising 
some fuller observations in the succeeding number. I quite agree 
in the general commendations he bestowed on what was well described 
as a “charming volume,” of which the title appears at full length in a 
note at the foot of this page.* Though the Editor has not fulfilled his 
promise, I trust he may soon find time and opportunity to do so, and, 
80 far as relates to Morley, give the readers of his archeological Quar- 
terly a foretaste of what it may be hoped is in store for them and their 
posterity, in his arduous projected work on the “ History, Topography, 
and Genealogy of the County of Derby.” 

In the mean time I hope a few observations from myself may be 
acceptable, not merely as commenting on some remarkable portions of 
Mr. Fox’s work, but also as supplying information on some matters 
which he has omitted, and which appear to me to be worthy of remem- 
brance in connection with the subject. Having been largely engaged 
between twenty and thirty years since in conjunction with Mr. Fox, in 
projecting and carrying out the restoration of the principal objects of 
interest in Morley Church, scarcely any one now living is so compe- 
tent as I am to furnish at least an account of the manner in which it 
was done. To this may be added the advantage I have by happening 


* The History and Antiquities of the Parish Church of 8. Matthew, Morley, in the 
County of Derby. By the late Rev. Samuel Fox, M.A., Rector ;. with seventeen Illus- 
trations from Original Drawings, by George Bailey. Edited by Robert Bigsby, LL.D., 
Author of the History of Repton, A the same County. Monumenta 
fatiscunt Mors etiam saxis nominibusque venit. London: Bemrose & Sons, 21, Pater- 
hoster Row, and Irongate, Derby, 1872. 
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to live only a short distance from Morley, and through the knowledge 
afforded me by a near family connection with many of the old Derby. 
shire names recorded in this church, as also by the possession of some 
ancestral property in the parish. 

The well chosen motto on the title-page of Mr. Fox’s book also sug. 
gests to me a peculiar reason, by the precarious existence of the most 
cherished objects of human interest, that what I have to say I should 
say quickly :— 

** Monumenta fatiscunt 

Mors etiam saxis nominibusque venit.” 
[Although this fragment of Latin verse is very simple, I cannot expect 
all readers of the “ Retiquary” to be capable of understanding the 
sentiment without 2 translation ; and therefore I beg to give the 
following literal rendering :—‘‘ Monuments confess that death comes 
even to stones and to names.” |] From whence it is taken is not stated, 
nor do I remember to have ever before seen it so applied ; but it 
expresses with appropriate feeling and excellent terseness the deep 
forethought of the author in giving a description of “ these relics of 
antiquity,” when in his preface he used these words :—“ With a view 
of perpetuating their remembrance when their reality shail haye 
passed away, the following pages, with their faithful illustrations, are 
committed to the press.” And well might he doso! We need not 
go so far back as to call to mind the cities spoken of in Holy Writ, 
“their memorial is perished with them ;” but we may refer to page 
49 of the present work, to note that an inscription on a Sacheverell 
alabaster tomb, in the church of Radcliffe-on-Soar, legible and, fortu- 
nately, recorded so lately as in the time of Thoroton, the Nottingham- 
shire historian, is now no longer legible. Instances of this kind are 
every day visible to the archeologist, and may well make readers of 
the “ Retiquary” desire to see “ fragments” of antiquity gathered up 
therein “that nothing be lost.” 

In proposing on the present occasion to contribute some information 
not generally known to the store of antiquarian learning, which Mr. 
Fox has so well heaped up in the work now under notice, I desire to 
make some corrections of errors therein, which, however unimportant 
on the whole, may hereafter, otherwise, excite misunderstanding and 
astonishment how they can have come to have had existence. The 
errors I allude to, are several inaccuracies in the inscriptions on the 
stained glass, which is so remarkable a feature of Morley Church, and 
are, of course, patent to the most superficial observer. They are ob- 
vious not only to persons who can compare them with the originals 
on the spot, but even to those who will compare them with the in 
scriptions on the excellent coloured plates which illustrate the book, 
which last circumstance, therefore, renders the inaccuracy in the body 
of the work all the more unaccountable. In no very long time the 
visitor to Morley church may try to reconcile the discrepancy of what 
he sees before him with the description given in Mr. Fox’s work, and 
he may infer that a subsequent change had been made from the in- 
scriptions as originally existing. This would not give a correct idea 
of the fact. Whether these errors have occurred by the manuscript 
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not having been thoroughly completed at Mr. Fox’s death, or by some 
other unfortunate circumstance, | know not. A near relative of Mr. 
Fox's has assured me that at the time of his lamented and awfully 
sudden death he left his manuscript nearly complete ; with little for 
his Editor todo but to see to the typography, and to prefix to the 
work a deserved tribute of respect to his memory. I think, however, 
that this must be a mistake, and that the errors which I shall notice 
farther on must have occurred by the Editor finding a rough draft of 
the inscriptions, which was not finally adopted, and incorporating this 
in the work, without taking the precaution to look further. Mr. Fox 
was, it can scarcely be doubted, too well acquainted with the details, 
and too great an advocate for accuracy, to have made these errors. 

As to the existing inscriptions on the stained glass (a few being 
old but the larger part new), they were settled by Mr. Fox and 
myself, after much thought, in the year 1847. When I say this, 
doubtless some unobservant readers will be surprised, for they would 
probably assume that a/l were as old as the stained glass to which 
they profess to refer ; and Mr. Fox’s book does net do otherwise than 
lead to so natural an impression, which I think is a fact well worthy 
tobe noted. I take the reason for this reticence to have been that 
he was an enthusiast not only for archeology in general, but for that 
of Morley church in particular, and so he was unwilling to speak of 
Morley church as if it was not, in all its parts, a complete and un- 
altered relic of the past. But, on the restoration, it was impossible 
the stained glass could be so left, if a connected story was to be repre- 
sented, and thus some additions were made in pn th to secure this 
desirable object. 

Before I proceed to go into detail with respect to the inaccuracies I 
have spoken of, I may as well state by what steps of late years Morley 
church has come into its present condition, from my own knowledge 
and by the information of others. It may be a guide to show how 
transformations have taken place in other instances. With respect to 
the former general appearance of the interior of the church, Mr. Fox 
had an oil painting, by Rayner (now possessed by one of his sons), 
which well shows the aspect of the old and irregular pew abominations 
existing before the restorations of 1850. When I say “ old,’ I only 
mean “ comparatively old ;” for, as in most other such religious edi- 
fices, the survival of many open benches, having highly decorated 
standards at their ends, shows that the pew system is not the ancient 
and rightful one. 

First : I have been told by Mr. Fox that about fifty or sixty years 
since, as he had heard from old people in the village, there was a 
rather handsome but decayed wooden screen to separate chancel and 
nave, of which there are now no traces. This was not thought well 
of by the then rulers of the church, in temporals and in spirituals ; 
and it was sold to a farmer in the village for a guinea or so, to serve 
for a hen-roost, or some such agricultural purpose. - Again, with re- 
spect to the old stained glass, which was in a most dilapidated con- 
dition, about the same period, and up to the time when Mr. Fox 

on his curacy of the church, about 1829 (for he was curate 
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before he became rector in 1844), it was the custom of the friends and 
visitors at the village and others, at times of hospitality, such ag 
Christmas and the Wakes (the week in which occurs the Feast of St, 
Matthew, the patron saint), to show their regard for the church and 
its interesting objects, by pulling a bit of stained glass out of the 
windows to take home as a relic, or as an object of amusement for 
children! Perhaps something of this kind may account for the total 
disappearance of the east window, noticed at page 14, as having been 
seen by Elias Ashmole in 1662. 

Previous to the year 1840 there was a singers’ gallery projecting 
into the church in front of the present tower arch, which was then 
filled up with lath and plaster. About that time Mr. Fox suggested 
to me to have this gallery set back and placed within the tower, the 
arch being opened. It was accordingly done at my expense, and 
was, according to our then lights, a great improvement, as the church 
was very short in proportion to its width. This improvement involved 
no great cost, perhaps about £30. At the final restoration of the 
church in 1850, this gallery was taken down ; and the singers were 
moved into the chancel, in accordance with the church arrangements 
now so generally better understood and practised. 

The nest mark of progress was to “restore” the very interesting 
monuments, many of which were of alabaster, and had slight traces 
of colour on the effigies as well as on the armorial bearings connected 
with them. These repairs were executed, as well as the painting, by 
an artist from the establishment of Messrs. Holmes, coachmakers 
(if I remember rightly), at a cost of about £30, divided between the 
families of Pole, Wilmot, Sitwell, and myself (as representing the old 
Sacheverell family interest). The work was excellently done. There 
is an inscription on one of these monuments which is very noteworthy 
on the present occasion. It is in very elegant Latin (see p. 15), of 
the usual laudatory style of the period, to the memory of Jacynth 
Sacheverell, who died “a true Roman Catholic,” in 1656, aged 79, 
“Fidem Romanam orthodoxam, charitatem tenens.” In addition to 
the possession of many virtues, he is there represented to have 
had very many temporal blessings, but this last would appear to have 
been more the opinion of his successors than of himself (as to one 
period of his life, at least), for in a very well painted portrait of the 
same Jacynth, now in the possession of Captain Bateman, having on 
it the date 1638, occur the three following curious astrological Latin 
lines :— 

* Que mihi nascenti luxerunt sydera ? que tam 
Noxia pars coeli est ut me nil tale merentem 
Leserit et primis infortunarit ab avnis? ” 
Literal translation :—“ What stars have shone on my birth? What 
noxious part of the heavens is it that has hurt me, undeserving such 
treatment, and has been unfortunate to me from my earliest years?” 

The inscription on the nearly adjacent monument of his brother 
Jonathas,who died in 1662, states of the latter that “he died a true 
Protestant” (p. 16). The singular contrariety of these inscriptions 
side by side may remind the reader of the doubts of Pilate, “ What 
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js truth?” Each of these monuments is an excellent example of its 
style. But the “good churchman ” will probably feel greater admira- 
tion for the taste of those who erected the memorial to the former. 
This represents its object lying in the calm repose of a happy death- 
bed, by the side of his wife ; while the “true Protestant,” a few paces 
distant, is made to appear upright, in the vigour of life, holding his 
wife's hand in matrimonial felicity. 

At page 5, Mr. Fox speaks of the slab with the very curious old 
English inscription, in memory of John Stathum (A.D. 1453), as hav- 
ing been moved to its present situation in the floor of the north aisle, 
from the floor leading to the altar, for the sake of preserving the brass. 
This was done in 1850. The other interesting brasses of nearly the 
same period, now at the east of the north aisle, were moved similarly 
at the same time. 

It seems desirable here to point special attention to two of these 
described at page 3, and relating to Goditha Stathum, grandmother 
of the above. One of them gives 1418 as the year of her death, while 
her husband, Ralph Stathum, is therein said to have died in 1380. 
This brass says generally that the above pious lady built (or at least 
greatly enlarged) the present church and bell tower. The other brass 
is much more concise and plain, but is more remarkable as giving 
1403 for the year of the building. Such an authentication of the 
precise date of a construction so remote, is most valuable to identify 
the style of the architecture ; it is also interesting, considering how 
wonderfully little injury the intervening lapse of time has inflicted on 
the stone employed, which was got from a quarry in the parish, not 
far distant. 

I now revert to the stained glass windows—the great antiquarian 
glory of this remarkable church. I have already said how it was the 
custom for visitors to the parish to pick out bits of these, by way of 
relics. From some singular cause, possibly because they were origin- 
ally placed there in haste after the Dissolution of Dale Abbey, or 
taken out by pious hands during the Civil Wars (as was often the 
means to which we owe the preservation to our own days of so 
many of the finest works of Christian art), and ignorantly replaced 
afterwards, the panels now composing these windows (so far as the 
old parts are concerned), were, in my own recollection, dispersed 
all up and down the church. Many of them were turned topsy- 
turvy: still their fame and the interest they excited was great. 
Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, saw them in that state about 
1844, In 1846, Mr. Warrington, of Upper Berkeley Street, Lon- 
don, was executing some large works for the then Earl of Harring- 
ton, at Elvaston Castle. At the desire of Mr. Fox and myself he 
came to see them. Just about that time we had read Lord Lindsay’s 
“History of Christian Art,” which seemed to give us a clue as to how 
we might restore the subject of the “Invention of the Cross,” which 
is the most prominent of the Morley windows, and for which there 
seemed to be the materials for about seven or eight panels; as to this 
we decided to add one completely new panel, namely the 4th, in 
Which Saint Helena is represented as being informed, in a vision, 
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of the exact spot where the true cross lay buried. The sixth 
(depicting the restoration of a dead body to life by the touch of 
the true cross), is also all new excepting part of the corpse, and was 
so added to match the old inscription, “* Demones fecerunt ululatum 
in dere.”—[“The devils made a gibbering in the air.”] Also new 
legends were made to all except the 2nd and 6th, which we found 
already existing. A cross appears in every one of the ten panels on 
this subject, each panel being about 24 inches by 18. Besides a slight 
patching, almost all the old panels have had to be filled up, more or 
less, with canopy or other work in order to make them size well to 
gether into the stone-work of the window. 

It is here that I regret I must take some exception to the way in 
which the inscriptions, both old and new, have been quoted in Mr, 
Fox’s book, as to these subjects of the “ Invention of the Holy Cross.” 
The legend to the third panel is made, “ Sanctam crucem sepeliunt,” 
whereas it is really “Sancta crux sub terra conditur;” at the 
fifth, ““Sanctam crucem inveniunt,” is rightly inserted, but “ Anno 
CCCXXVI.” which should follow is omitted. This date was inserted 
particularly to commemorate the year to which reference is made in 
our Church Prayer Book Calendar at May 3, which is a black letter 
day for the “ Invention of the Holy Cross.” [In this compartment is 
a remarkable illustration of the way in which spades were formerly 
made. The tools used by the workmen digging for the true cross, 
under the direction of the Empress Saint, Helena, are represented as 
being made of wood shod with iron. This may remind visitors to the 
Derby Drill Hall Exhibition, of the spade shown there by the late Mr. 
Lucas, two years since, which was found in an old mine (I think) at 
Monyash.| At the seventh compartment is the most unaccountable in- 
stance of inaccuracy. Mr. Fox’s book at p. 12, states the inscription 
is “ Heraclius Chosréem decollavit.” There is nothing like it ; but on 
the base is the new inscription, “ Heraclius fidem Chosrbéi obtulit ;” 
and in the body of the same compartment is the o/d inscription, “ Hie 
Heraclius amputat caput,” alluding to the execution of Chosrhées. In 
the eighth compartment an inscription is given, “ Heraclius filium 
Chosrhéis baptizavit ;” this is our new inscription at the base ; the old 
inscription on the base of the font, which is depicted with the younger 
son of Chosrées in it being baptized, by nearly total immersion, runs 
thus, “ Hic Heraclius baptizavit suum filium juniorem.” This very 
curious inscription is omitted in Mr. Fox’s book. The inscription on 
the ninth compartment, which depicts the remarkable legend about 
Heraclius finding the gate at Jerusalem suddenly walled up, is singu- 
larly rendered thus, ‘‘ Heraclius crucem in Hierosolymam portavit,” 
whereas it is actually, “ Sanctam crucem in Hierosolymam portant.” 
The tenth and last compartment, representing the solemn placing of 
the Holy Cross in a chapel consecrated for the purpose, has the it- 
scription, “‘Sanctz crucis exaltatio,” but the additional words in the 
original, “ XVIII. Kal. Oct.” are omitted. These last were well inserted 
in remembrance of the 14th of September, which is still retained ass 
black letter day in the Church of England Prayer Book Calendar, 9s 
commemorating “The exaltation of the Holy Cross.” Long may the 
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Church of England retain in her Service Books the memory, at least, 
of that ancient religious anniversary, as she does not refuse to promi- 
nently adorn her churches with that symbol of “the faith once de- 
livered to the saints” to which it relates ! 

How all these omissions and alterations from the original and still 
existing inscriptions have vccurred under Dr. Bigsby’s editorship I 
have been unable to discover. Though not very important they carry 
with them their own condemnation, since the excellent coloured plate 
by Mr. G. Bailey, representing these remarkable works, gives all the 
inscriptions correctly as far as they go. 

There is no such incorrectness in the copying of the other inscrip- 
tions in the church, given in Mr. Fox’s book, so far as I am aware, 
except at page 4, where the date of Cecily Stathum’s death is wrongly 
given as 1464; the right date being 1444, as also given on another 
brass quoted in the same page. 

The other large subject of legendary history depicted in these win- 
dows deserves some record of the manner in which its restoration 
was treated in 1847, It is in seven compartments, ef which the first, 
“Saint Robert shooteth the deere eatyng hys corne ;” and the fourth, 
“Saint Robert catchyth the deere,’ are entirely new. The seventh, 
. “Here Saint Robert plooyth wyth the deere,” is also all new except 
the Saint’s beads and a portion of the plough. The other four, with 
slight repairs, are entirely old. The first was inserted to give a good 
starting point for the legend, and because (as Mr. Fox stated in a 
paper dated 1834, in the possession of the present Rector), Ashmole 
saw a similar panel with corresponding inscription here in 1662. At 
page 11 of the present work, Mr. Fox says with regret that Mr. War- 
rington, the artist employed over the restoration, “fell into the error 
which was recorded by Mr. Pilkington, in his History of Derbyshire,” 
namely, that the legendary history referred to a certain Saint Robert 
of Dale ; and he insists that the real person represented is Saint 
Robert of Knaresborough. The former is the idea adopted by Lysons, 
who is generally to be relied on; and, further, I can say positively 
that Mr. Fox never named to me his impressions in favour of the 
latter view till a short time before his death, The subject was re- 
stored according to his original ideas in conformity with Pilkington 
and Lysons. It is to be regretted that on so curious a matter Mr, 
Fox has not gone into more detail with his authorities. However, it 
is fortunate that the treatment of the subject will suit either story. 
Speaking of authorities, it is also to be regretted that Mr. Fox has not 
stated how he has collected the important Sacheverell pedigrees at 
the end of his work. 

It is a great deficiency that there is no plate, coloured or un- 
coloured, to represent the restored state of the window at the east end 
of the north aisle. This, to a student of church principles as well as 
of church history and church art, is even more interesting than those 
to which I have just referred at so much length ;.and Mr. Fox has 
hardly directed so much attention to it as might have been desired. 
The “Te Deum ”—the undying hymn of 8. Ambrose—illustrated by 
“the Holy Church,” represents various orders of the church in the act 
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of praise ; a Pope with the triple crown and bearing the double cross ; 
a Cardinal, with scarlet hat and scarlet robes ; and other orders in 
their proper habits. They are singing “ Tibi laus tibi gloria.” [I do 
not remember any other instance ef a cardinal so depicted in England; 
but I think there is the red hat of William of Wykeham hung up in 
New College Chapel, Oxford.] Adjacent to these is the “ glorious com- 
pany of the Holy Apostles,” singing “'Te decet laus, Domine.” Next 
comes “the noble army of Martyrs,” with the motto, “ In sempiterna 
seecula beati.” All these are at the base of the window. Over them 
is “Sancta Vrsula cum XI. m. virginum cum angelis ascendens in 
celum.” Saint Mary the Virgin next is very remarkable, for em- 
bracing in her arms the Divine Infant, who holds a dove in one of His 
hands, doubtless to represent the Holy Spirit “proceeding from the 
Father and the Son ”—jfiliogue—of which we have heard so much in the 
late discussions in Convocation on the Athanasian Creed, indicating 
the great distinctive tenet which has been supposed to separate the 
Eastern and Western Churches. “Sta. Maria Magdalena,” is the 
inscription over the remaining figure. I feel so much regret that this 
most interesting window has not been the subject of a coloured plate 
in Mr. Fox’s work, that I propose shortly to have one made by the 
same artist who has so well done the other two. 

Mr. Fox, at p. 13, describes “a cross” as occupying part of a light 
in the east window of the south aisle. Mr. Warrington, when he was 
superintending these restorations, said this was some of the very oldest 
glass in the church, and its corroded state externally may well vouch 
for his correctness as to this. It is made of flureated fragments of a 
very peculiar character. One of Mr. Warrington’s workmen had laid 
his hand on them, and because they were not connected with the pic- 
ture glass, he (imitating the persons whom I have before alluded to), 
said he thought he might keep them as a relic for his own perquisite. 
When I saw them in London, and the use he had turned them to, by 
making this singular and elaborate piece of work, somewhat resembling 
a cross, I insisted on paying the value of the workmanship, and re- 
turning it thus made up, as an additional and legitimate object of 
interest in Morley church. 

At page 13, Mr. Fox notices a window near the eastern end of the 
south wall of the south aisle, containing full-length figures, having the 
legends “ Sanctus Rogerus,” “ Sanctus Johannes, Prior Bridlington,” 
and “ Willelmus Archiepiscopus.” Of this last it may be well here to 
say a few words where Mr. Fox is silent. This Christian hero was, 
doubtless, “Saint William of York.” According to Godwin (“ De 
Preesulibus Angliz,”) he was elected Archbishop there in 1153, and 
died the following year, having been the nephew of King Stephen, 
having for his mother King Stephen’s sister Emma, who was married 
to Earl Herebertus. Thence he derived his name, “Filius Here- 
berti,” or Fitz-Herbert. The circumstance of there being a very 
ancient family bearing that name long seated in Derbyshire, may well 
make this allusion locally interesting. Godwin (Bishop of Landaff 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth), gives some account of the supposed 
miracles for which he was afterwards canonized by Pope Nicholas IIL. 
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Just as I was preparing these memoranda for the press, I chanced 
to meet with an article in the Times, of November 30, on the Rev. 
Mr. Joyce’s work on the celebrated windows at Fairford Church, 
Gloucestershire. Reference is there given to the original contract 
made in 1506, between the Provost of King’s College, Cambridge, and 
Galyon Hoone, of Southwark, and other “ glasyers.” These persons 
undertook to glaze the now famous windows of King’s College Chapel, 
with “good clene suer and perfyt glass, and oryent colours and 
imagery of the story of the Olde Lawe and of the Newe Lawe,” and 
they were to receive “‘ for the glasse, workmanshippe, and settyng uppe 
of every foote of the said glasse eighteen pence sterlinge.” 

The contrast of prices between those days and these is curiously 
illustrated by a comparison of the above-named contract with the cost 
of the Morley window restorations, which latter may also be well 
stated here as something of a guide to persons engaged in similar 
works. The entire quantity of glass releaded, refixed, repaired, and 
somewhat augmented, was measured at 185 feet, according to the 
workman’s peculiar way of measuring. Mr. Warrington’s original 
rough estimate to make a good job of this was £100, but when, on 
completion, he told me that £200 would barely remunerate him, I 

id him the money without objection, so highly was I satisfied with 
the result. And I think all who have seen it will agree that as few 
remnants, in Derbyshire, of the piety of our forefathers have more 
merited the pious care of their posterity, so none are more worthy of 
notice in the sedulous pages of the “‘ RELIQUARY.” 


Breadsall Mount, Derby, 





THE CHURCH OF STANTON-ON-THE-WOLDS. 
BY CAPTAIN A. E. LAWSON LOWE. 


STANTON-ON-THE-WOLDs is situated towards the centre of the hundred 
of Rushcliffe, on the highest part of the Nottinghamshire wolds, at a 
distance of upwards of nine miles from the town of Nottingham. The 
village is small and scattered, there not being more than thirty houses 
in the whole parish. Tradition says that this place, together with the 
neighbouring village of Thorpe-in-Glebis, was entirely destroyed, some 
centuries ago, by a hailstorm of extraordinary violence. Whatever 
may have been the origin of this somewhat doubtful tradition, there 
are very evident traces that Stanton was at one time a far more con- 
siderable place than at present. The manor was anciently in the 
possession of the Lymar family ; and from them the place has been 
occasionally styled Stanton-Lymar. The Cliftons, of Clifton, were 
subsequently lords of the manor of Stanton, and from them the manor 
passed by marriage to the Parsons, of Langley, in the county of Buck- 
ingham, who made Stanton their place of residence. About forty 
years ago the manor was purchased by Alfred Lowe, Esq., of High- 
field, in the county of Nottingham, who, at his death in 1856, be- 
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queathed it to his son—the present lord of the manor. The manor. 
house, which is now occupied by a farmer, is a plain brick building, 
of unpretentious aspect, and exhibiting no traces of ever having been 
of greater extent. It was formerly entirely surrounded by a narrow 
moat, a part of which still remains. Previous to its being occupied 
by the Parsons family, it was the residence of a branch of the family 
of Needham,* and it was during their time that Colonel Hutchinson, 
the celebrated Parliamentary Governor of Nottingham, being on a 
visit to Stanton Manor, was surprised by a troop of Royalist cavalry, 
and escaping through a back window, concealed himself in the small 
wood, which still remains, behind the house.t 

The parish church of All Saints, which is the main subject of this 
paper, stands on the most elevated part of the parish, about forty 
yards from the manor-house, and from its situation on the highest 
ridge of the wolds, commands a fine view, extending far into the ad- 
jacent counties of Lincoln, Leicester, and Derby. The church itself 
is a very humble edifice, consisting merely of a nave, measuring about 
29 feet by 23; a chancel, measuring about 33 feet by 21; and a 
small mean gable-topped bell turret, of a far more recent date than 
the remainder of the church. The whole fabric is built of small 
rubble of the very roughest description, the only hewn stones being 
at the angles and round the windows and doorways. The outside 
has been thickly coated with coarse plaster, but this has been removed 
from the north and east sides of the chancel. The nave appears to 
have undergone much alteration, and from the fact of its being of 
smaller size than the chancel has, perhaps, been partly destroyed. 
It has no windows on the north side, and but two on the south— 
neither of these being of ancient construction, one being of Paladian 
design, and the other of a square form with a plain chamfered mould- 
ing; the position of the latter being immediately above the south door. 
There are both north and south doorways, but the former is now filled 
with masonry. The east window of the chancel is externally the best 
feature of the church, and is in the early Decorated style. The chan- 
cel has two other windows ; a small lancet on the north side, anda 
larger two-light window, in the early Decorated style, on the south. 
No traces of other windows remain. 

The interior is poor and mean, and Mr. Throsby, who visited the 
church about the year 1795, says “it is below description, and is of 
all others, within and without, the most despicable place I ever be- 
held.” The nave has been entirely partitioned off from the chancel by 
a screen of plain boarding, upon which the Royal arms of the reign of 
King George the Third have been somewhat roughly emblazoned. 





* The principal seat of this branch of the family of Needham was at Kinolton, the 
adjoining ish to Stanton-on-the-Wolds. Thoroton, in his ‘‘ Antiquities of Notting- 
hamshire,” records no particulars of this family, but amongst his arms of the Notting- 
hamshire gentry, those of the Needhams of Kinolton are given as—Argent, a bend 

iled, azure, between two bucks’ heads cabossed, sable, a canton, or. Mra 
jan nner = beg here ge 7 > fe we TE enamger 5% what she describes as the so 
ment by the Royalists of “ r , of Stanton”—a partizan of the Par- 


+ Vide “ Retaquary,” Vol. IX., page 241. 
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Formerly the pew belonging to the manor-house was placed on the 
north side of the chancel, and an aperture was left in the partition, so 
that its occupants might hear Divine Service. But it would seem 
that this “ solitary dignity” was not appreciated, for the pew has been 
removed from the chancel, and the opening boarded over. Both nave 
and chancel have low plaster ceilings, and the walls are thickly coated 
with colour-wash. In the chancel there is a plain piscina and an 
aumbry, and on the south side there is a large shallow recess, of very 
remarkable and unusual form, the origin of which it is extremely 
difficult to determine. The font appears to be of early Decorated 
workmanship, but it has been sadly mutilated, and stands barely two 
feet from the church-floor. The sides exhibit arched panelling, but 
this work is almost hidden by the innumerable coats of colour-wash, 
with which successive generations of churchwardens have adorned the 
font ; the bowl is of a circular form and is lined with lead. The altar- 
table is of plain wood, and has no covering. The chalice and paten 
are of pewter. The small nave is fitted with pews of irregular form 
and size, constructed of plain unpainted wood, and with a small pulpit, 
reading-desk, and clerk’s-desk, of the same unpretending material. 
The pulpit has a cushion of common red stuff, faded and worn. In 
the bell turret is a small bell, but whether this is of ancient date is 
unknown, as there is no available opening to the turret. 

The oldest monument in the church is a broken and mutilated in- 
cised slab of alabaster, lying within the altar-rails, on the south side. 
From the few traces that remain, it appears to have originally borne 
the representation of two figures, both in long flowing robes, and be- 
neath them several smaller figures, in attitudes of devotion. Of the 
marginal inscription nothing can be read beyond these words, in Old 
English characters :— 


of August, in this penre of o Bord...” 
There are no arms visible, but tradition ascribes this monument to 
some member of the Clifton family, and it is said that a few years ago 
the word “ Clifton” was legible in the inscription. But it is rather 
difficult to understand why one of the Cliftons should have chosen 
this little church for his place of interment, when Clifton church—the 
time-honoured burial-place of the family—was within a few miles. . 
Upon a small brass plate, in front of the altar-table, is this inscrip- 
tion :— 
“ HERE LIETH INTERRED Y? BODYE OF GERVAS LEE, RECTOR OF THIS 
TOWNE, WHO DIED NovEMBER Y® 15TH, A.D. MDCLXVIII.” 


On the north side, within the altar-rails, is a black slab, thus in- 
scribed in white letters :— 

“HERE LIETH INTERRED Y® BODY OF SIR JOHN Parsons, KNIGHT 
AND BART., WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE, JANUARY Y® 17TH, A.D. 
1704, IN Ye 48TH YEAR OF HIS AGE.” 

This Sir John Parsons was the son and successor of Sir William Par- 

sons, of Langley, in Buckinghamshire, who was created a Baronet in 

1661, by King Charles the Second. Sir John Parsons married Cathe- 
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rine, the sister and co-heiress of Sir William Clifton, of Clifton, Baronet, 
and through her acquired the manor of Stanton-on-the-Wolds. He 
left a son and successor, Sir Mark Parsons, Bart. It should be re- 
marked, that in White’s “ History and Directory of Nottinghamshire,” 
there is an unwarrantable statement that this Sir John Parsons wag 
executed in London for forgery. 

A slate slab in the middle of the chancel records that the Reverend 
Joseph Smith, late Rector of this parish, died June the 18th, 1818, in 
the seventy-third year of his age; and the same slab records the 
deaths of several children of the Reverend Thomas Smith, then Curate 
and now Rector of the parish. 

Upon a plain floor-stone in the nave is this inscription :— 


“ HERE LIETH INTERR’D THE BODY OF PHEBE, DAUGHTER OF THOMAS 
AND PHEBE OLDKNOwW, OF NOTTINGHAM, WHO DEPARTED THIS 
LIFE OCTOBER 9TH, IN THE YEAR OF OUR LorD MDCCLVIL, 
AND IN THE 4TH YEAR OF HER AGE.” 


Thomas Oldknow, above-mentioned, was the representative of a family 
long resident in the town of Nottingham, and was an alderman and 
several times mayor of that borough. Phebe, his wife, was the third 
daughter and eventual co-heiress of Joseph Mather, of Shipley, in the 
county of Derby, gentleman. 

A small brass plate, behind the south door, has upon it the follow- 
ing :— 

‘¢ HERE LIES THE BODY OF WILLIAM, SON OF JOHN FLOWER, AND ANN 
HIS WIFE, WHO DIED NOVEMBER 2ND, IN Y= I5TH YEAR OF HIS 
AGE, 1731.” 

On the north wall of the nave are painted the Ten Commandments, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the Creed ; and below them, in a compart- 
ment, the name and date—“ Joseph Page, Churchwarden, 1830.” * 

The small churchyard contains only nineteen grave-stones, eleven 
of which record the deaths of various members of the old yeoman 
family of Page, which has for many years been resident at Stanton-on- 
the-Wolds. 

A plain head-stone, surmounted by a perforated quatrefoil, on the 
north side of the churchyard, has upon it :— 


“ SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF THE REv. WaRcCuP PUTSEY, LATE REC- 
TOR OF THIS PARISH, WHO DIED JAN. XIII., MDCCCXLVIIL, 
AGED LXVII. years. ‘THE JUST MAN WALKETH IN HIS INTEG- 
RITY.’—PROVERBS XX. v. VII.” 


The living of Stanton-on-the-Wolds is a rectory, valued in the 
King’s books at £2 13s. 4d., now worth about £100 per annum. Sir 
Henry Bromley, Bart., is the patron, the advowsun having been pur- 
chased by one of his ancestors. The rectory-house is a small build- 
ing, standing near the church, and having a farm-house under the 
same roof. 





* It is worthy of note that but one churchwarden is elected for the parish of 
Stanton-on-the- Wolds. 
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ROMAN REMAINS DISCOVERED AROUND FAVERSHAM, 
CO. KENT. 


BY GEORGE BEDO, ESQ. 


Tae most important discovery of Roman antiquities in this neighbour- 
hood has been made in King’s Field, where the contents of a large 
cemetery (Saxon and Roman) were brought to light, and collected by 
the late Mr. W. Gibbs, between the years 1846 and 1869. This col- 
lection is now at the South Kensington Museum, and has been fully 
described in Mr. Roach Smith’s admirable catalogue.* 

Besides the ordinary contents of a Roman cemetery—cinerary urns 
and skeletons—the remains of a horse, nearly perfect, were found, and 
several boars’ tusks and jaws, with bones of other animals, as well as 
a large quantity of miscellaneous articles. The latter included a 
bronze jug, elaborately ornamented ; 4 statuettes of bronze, red clay, 
and porcelain ; 11 paters, of which two were of common clay, and the 
others Samian ware; 1 ampulla; 1 amphora; 1 clay lamp; 33 vessels 
of clay or portions ; 8 glass bottles of various shapes ; 4 glass basins ; 
3 white metal mirrors; a knife ; a boss or plate with Medusa’s head 
in high relief ; and 24 coins, ranging from Vespasian to Gratian. Mr. 
Roach Smith remarks that the remains indicate a cemetery of con- 
siderable extent, and that the glass vessels combine to show that an 
unusually large number of the sepulchres denote superior rank and 
affluence in the persons buried. 

I have endeavoured to ascertain what area the cemetery covered, 
but I can find out very little on the subject. It appears to have ex- 
tended nearly the whole length of Preston Street on the western side, 
for three urns were found at the back of the late Mr. Kingsford’s 
house, close to the railway ; and at the rear of No. 67, Preston Street, 
some urns were found in 1869, which had evidently been enclosed in 
a chest, as the metal portions of one were found with them. Although 
hitherto it has been the general opinion among antiquaries that the 
cemetery was in King’s Field, that appears to me to be only a portion 
of it, because several Roman urns and oyster shells were found on the 
other side of the street, in an orchard, when the foundations of the 
houses at the Mall were dug in the year 1850, and on the same side 
of the street a perfect coin of Nero+ was found at the back of Mend- 
field’s almshouses. In Market Street, a broken vessel of very coarse 
clay was found a few years ago in digging a foundation for a house. 
The site of Faversham churchyard was occupied by buildings of con- 
siderable extent, and these, I feel tolerably certain, were Roman. 
The remains consist of foundation walls a few feet from the surface. 
About three years ago I saw some portions dug up by the sexton, con- 
sisting of flint, rag-stone, and Roman tiles, but unfortuately I neg- 
lected to secure a piece of the mortar, which would have settled the 





* “ A catalogue of Anglo-Saxon and other antiquities discovered at Faversham, in 
Kent, and bequeathed by W. Gibbs, Fog. of that town, to the South Kensington 
Museum,” compiled by Mr. Roach Smith, F.S.A., Hon. M.R.S.L., and N.S.L., ete. 

+ In the possession of Mr. W. Bottle, of Faversham. 
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date of the work for certain. However, as we know that no medieval 
buildings existed to account for these remains, and that the Saxon 
church is almost certain to have stood on the site of the present one, 
and that no monastery or other religious house was near, I can onl 
suggest that these are the foundations of Roman buildings. The late 
Mr. Edward Crow, an antiquary of Faversham,* says a Roman temple 
stood in Faversham churchyard, but on what evidence I am unaware, 
The foundations mentioned exist on the north side of the nave and 
the south side of the chancel ; the latter are the most extensive. In 
both cases there are cross walls, indicating the existence of apartments, 
but I am unable to give the form, dimensions, or other particulars, 
At the east end of the churchyard, close to the remains of walls men- 
tioned, a quantity of bones of oxen and other animals have been 
found. In pulling down the old central tower of the church in the 
year 1755, several Roman bricks were found; a few broken pieces are 
in the wall of the north transept. The historian of Favershamt says, 
“a small altar, which was black by a lamp being burnt in it,” was 
found in one of the Norman pillars in the nave of the church in 1755, 
this, Mr. Crow says,t was a Roman altar. In the Gentleman’s Maga- 
azine for July, 1799, it is recorded that several urns and coins were 
found when the ancient western campanile was taken down in 1794, 
this was close to the walls just mentioned. On Davington Hill, close 
to the town of Faversham, a Roman cemetery was discovered in the 
year 1770, the following is an account of it :—‘ On the side of the 
road from the Brent in Faversham, to Davington Nunnery, in digging 
down a bank of gravel they found near thirty urns, bottles, and 
paterse ; the former contained earth, ashes, and burnt bones, and one 
a lachrymatory. In the same spot were many unburnt bones, an 
entire skull, and a large brass ring or armilla. Some of the urns were 
covered with a brick having a ledge, another with a tile like a modern 
pantile. They stood in regular order, six in a row, in a line from 
north to south.” § 

In 1857 an earthen vessel, shaped like an oil flask, with a long neck, 
was found in the bank on the north side of Davington water mill, it 
would hold about half-a-gallon. || Between Davington-hill and Bysing 
Wood, a Roman cemetery was found in excavating at the Gravel Pits; 
several urns, with bones of the horse, were discovered in dark coloured 
earth which smelt unpleasantly upon being disturbed.{1 In the village 
of Oare two Roman cemeteries have been brought to light, one in 
Church Field, the other in Moore Field, both are on the western side 
of the road leading to the Ferry at Harty, and possibly I ought not to 
call them two, as they may be portions of one of very large siz. 
The following is an account of the first :—‘ In 1838 an extensive 
range of urns was found in a field (named Church-field), at about 
twenty yards distant from, and parallel with, the high road leading to 





* A collection of MSS. kindly lent me by Mr. Henry Minter, of Graveney Court. 
t Jacobs’ ‘‘ History of Faversham.” 
rae + Crow MSS. 
§ A note of Mr. Jacobs’ in Gough’s edition of Camden. 
|| Crow MSS. q Crow MSS. 
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the ferry from the Isle of Sheppy. Mr. Amos, the tenant of the pro- 
y, informs me, that during an excavation for gravel, as many vases 
and urns were found as would have filled a cart ; but his men attach- 
ing no interest to the circumstance, broke the greater number and 
carted them away with the gravel. At last his attention was attracted 
by their singular shape and perfect condition, and he gave orders for 
such as might yet be dug up to be preserved. In consequence, some 
imens have been procured for the museum at Canterbury, and 
others have got into the possession of private individuals. With every 
large jar was placed a smaller one, standing in a paterm, and they 
were in all instances arranged in groups of three, four, or five. The 
larger ones, of the capacity of from one to three gallons, were invari- 
ably half filled with human bones. Skeletons were also found here 
and there, one of which was in perfect preservation. The extent of 
the remains has not yet been ascertained, for the gravel not being very 
saleable, the digging was soon discontinued. Such of the urns and 
jars.as I bave seen are of good work, and among them are a very con- 
siderable number termed Samian ; and fragments of the rarer figured 
kind are among them. The following potters’ inscriptions occur :— 
ORVCVRO. FEC. MARTIALIS. L. TER. SECVN. RVFFI. M.” * 
In 1844, when Moore Field was trenched, many urns containing burnt 
bones and ashes were found, and alsv some cups of Samian ware, two 
had potters’ marks—CRVCVRO . YARCIILLI . M.+ 
During the summer of 1871 a number of cinerary urns were dug 
up on Upleese Farm; they were all found in a piece of land a few feet 
square, the soil of which was nearly black.{ In the parish of Ludden- 
ham the remains of two Roman villas have been discovered. Ina 
field near Elverton Lane, a spot had often been noticed on account of 
the corn there being different in colour to that in the rest of the field. 
Upon excavating, strongly cemented foundations of flint were found 
in detached portions, enclosing a space of about 54 yards square, 
Within this area the foundations of two long apartments were traced. 
and also two smaller ones. Some fragments of paving were found ; one 
piece, about 12 feet square, was of tessere formed of pieces of stone 
an inch square, set in cement; a smaller piece of brick between two 
walls appeared to be an entrance or passage. In removing the soil 
many Roman remains were found, flat tiles with two opposite raised 
edges, varying in size from 12 to 18 inches square, perhaps were for 
covering ducts to baths ; ridge tiles 16 inches long, tiles 8 inches 
square, and 14 inches thick, black from smoke, were piled on each 
other, apparently belonging to 2 hypocaust, broken pottery, flakes of 
plaster coloured red and white, mortar containing pounded red tile, 
bones of oxen, and two small bronze coins—obverse, a helmeted head, 
reverse, Romulus and Remus suckled by the wolf, with two stars 
above.§ Not far from this, in a field west of Hog Brook, the remains 
of a Roman villa were found in 1852, but I have no information re- 





* “Notices of recent discoveries of Roman oO at Strood, Bapchild, Oare, 


and Upchurch, in Kent,” in Arch@ologia, xxix. pp. 1, by Mr. Roach Smith, F.S.A. 
+ Crow MSS. 


{ Communicated to the writer by Mr. S. Dan. § Crow MSS. 
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lating to it beyond that what was found was similar to the discoveries 
just mentioned.* It is evident that Roman buildings in this 
served as a quarry when Luddenham church was built in the Norman 
style ; in the west wall, which seems all that remains of the ancient 
church (the rest is nearly all Early English), are some Roman tiles, 
Cinerary urns have been found in this parish, one is at the South 
Kensington Museum, in the Gibbs’ Collection. In a field near Buck. 
land church the remains of a small Roman villa were found a few 
years ago, “the walls of two or three small rooms were traced, one of 
which, at least, had been paved with coarse tesserx.” + 

The remains found in Syndal Park are well known, and may be 
described briefly. Coins, ranging from Vespasian to Valens, fragments 
of skeletons, bones of animals, and circular holes containing fragments 
of pottery, wood ashes, and oyster-shells. About a century ago there 
were earthworks, consisting of a ditch, which was then complete on 
the east and south sides of Judde House, and a portion of the north. 
ern side. Within the southern ditch was a large earthen mound. In 
the field on ‘the opposite side of the the London Road were some 
breastworks.t Very few traces now remain of these fortifications, 

In the ruins of Stone church, in the valley below, are several layers 
of Roman bricks,§ and in Church Field adjoining, coins have been 
found of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius of silver, and in bronze those of 
Alectus Flavius, a denarius, Constantinus, Julius Crispus, Maximus 
and Avitus.|| In the parish of Ospringe, cinerary urns have been 
found between the Parsonage and the Brooks. In the year 1860, in 
making some alterations in the machinery of Preston Mill, four or five 
skeletons, nearly perfect, were found buried in the chalk, with several 
clasp-head nails about seven inches long, one with a head the size of 
a shilling ; these, I suppose, were coffin-nails. A small Roman coin 
of silver, too much decayed to describe particularly, was found with 
these remains. Along the track of the main road, near the 48th mile- 
stone, cinerary urns were found in 1768, and Gough gives an account 
of the discovery of some cinerary urns and a large brass of Faustina, 
Junior, near the 49th mile-stone. In 1716, a skeleton with a sword 
beside it, were dug up near the Boughton Parsonage Barn.§ In 1863 
an urn was found in Thorn Mead Field, near Faversham Abbey, full 
of burnt bones, covered with a tile, on which was an armlet and 
a wristlet. In the bank, east of Clapgate, indications of the existence 
of a Roman building have been found, consisting of a portion of 4 
chalk floor, and tiles with raised edges, fragments of iron, oyster shells, 
bones of animals, and fragments of pottery. Black Lands, in Ewell, 
are full of decayed animal and vegetable matter, charred wood, frag- 





* Crow MSS. 
+ MS. Mr. Roach Smith, F.S.A. Also kindly informed by Mr. James Lake, owner 


of the property. 
j Hasted’s ‘‘ History of Kent,” 

§ At the latter end of July, 1872, excavations were made by the Kent Archmo- 
logical Society, when four Roman walls were found within the church built of tufa 
and Roman bricks. This was since I wrote this paper. Mr. T. G. Faussett, F.S.A, 
believes these to be the remains of a Roman church. 

\ ow MSS. 
4] Lewis’ “‘ History of Faversham.” 
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ments of Roman vessels, tiles with raised edges, striated and plain, 
cups of Samian ware, decayed foundation bricks, oyster shells, and 
Roman coins, some of Constantine and others too much decayed to 
name for certain. This was, I have no doubt, the site of a villa 
which had been destroyed by fire at some time. In Ewell Field, a 

medal of the younger Faustina has been found. The late 
Mr, Gibbs informed me that cinerary urns have been found in 
Graveney. Near the windmill, at Newnham, a mound of chalk was 
removed some years ago, and ashes, human bones, urns, and portions 
of a sword and spurs were found in it. A mound about 100 yards off 
in a meadow at the back of Champion Court, has been opened (in 
1825), and contained fragments of iron and Roman pottery. * 

I will conclude with some observations on the supposed site of the 
Roman station Durolevum, which is mentioned in the second Iter of 
Antoninus. Most antiquaries are of opinion that it was at Judde 
Hill, for the reasons that Roman remains have been found there, that 
it is close to the ancient Watling Street, and in addition a camp once 
existed in the grounds of Judde House, and that it fits in between 
Durovernum (Canterbury) and Durobrivis (Rochester). Hasted, the 
historian of Kent, was in favour of the claims of Judde Hill, and I 
have no doubt his opinion has influenced the greater portion of those 
who think Durolevum was on the spot, and who have neither seen the 
spot nor investigated the matter. The name Durolevum is a British 
word, the meaning of which as a whole is not known, but the prefix 
Dur is clear enough, meaning water, and indicates that that element 
must form a distinguishing feature in the place claimed as Durolevum. 
(For example, both Durovernum (Canterbury) and Durobrivis (Roch- 
ester) are on rivers). Now if this test is applied to Judde Hill, it is 
fatal to its claim, fur no water is near enough to make that a strong 
feature in the locality. As to the Roman remains found there, they 
are utterly insignificant, being such as are found in almost every part 
of Kent, namely coins and pottery ; and it would appear that many 
people conclude from this that the earthworks are also Roman. In 
this neighbourhood there are three camps, viz., in Bigberry Wood, 
Ifin Wood, and Perry Wood ; no one dreams of calling either a Roman 
camp, they are situated in out-of-the-way places, where the soil has 
never been disturbed. Now, supposing Roman remains had been 
found at either of these places, similar to those at Judde Hill, would 
that stamp it as a Roman Camp? I think not, and I see nothing. 
distinctively Roman about what remains of the ditches at Syndal. 
Mr. Roach Smith gave reasons in “The Gentleman’s Magazine” 
against such fortified places being (as they are often called) Roman 
camps, and in a commuication to me a short time ago says, “ The 
Romans did not need camps in Cantium.” 


* Crow MSS. 

+ At the annual meeting of the Kent Archxological orp @ paper was read from 
the pen of Mr. T. G. Faussett, F.S.A., in which he supposed the sea during the Roman 
Cccupation came within a quarter of a mile of Judde Hill. That it did not is 
clear from the fact that I have traced the exist of R villas at Buckland, 
Luddenham, Clapgate, and Ewell, all of which must have been submerged if Mr. 
Faussett’s supposition is correct, so also the Upchurch Potteries would have been. 

B 
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For some years I have held the opinion that Durolevum was at 
Faversham, for the reasons that it agrees with the distances given in 
the Itinerary, from the important discoveries of Roman antiquities 
found there, and because it stands on a river and agrees with the 
etymology of the word. It is unfortunate that we know little of the 
facts connected with the discoveries in King’s Field, even the number 
of urns and skeletons dug up is unknown. this, however, seems toler. 
ably certain, that the public cemetery divided by Preston Street was 
used by the Komans during the whole time of their occupation of this 
country ; and the extensive remains certainly indicate more than a 
village population. What Mr. Roach Smith wrote forty years ago on 
this sul ject has not been weakened by time :—“ It is apparent, then, 
upon examining the map, that this station, according to Antoninus 
could only be in the neighbourhood of Feversham, on or about the 
villages of Davington or Oare, and this authority is supported by 
every requisite evidence. Not only is it corroborated by authenticated 
discoveries «f antiquities and by distance, but also by the accordance 
of the locality with the ancient name. It will be perceiv d that the 
British word DVR, water, gives the distinctive or generic stamp to 
four consecutive stations, all decidedly connected with water, namely, 
DV-bris, DV RO-vernum, DV RO-brovis, and in no one instance does 
it appear, that a station, the name of which comes under this class, is 
unassociated with this element. At Davington and Oare, water is one 
of the must distinguishing features. Horsley, who, perhaps, fixed 
Durvlevum at Milton for this very reason, seems to have done 80 
reluctantly, and with misgivings of judgment, for he hesitatingly says, 
‘if the transposition of the numbers (of Antoninus) be admitted, the 
situation on a branch of the river, and the distance, would rather lead 
to Milton.’ And he concludes :—‘If the station could be supposed 
about Feversham, we need not suppose any transposition of numbers.’* 
It may be objected by some that there is no camp at Faversham ; but 
considering that the Itinerary of Antoninus was written in the fourth 
century, when this part of the country was perfectly tranquil, that is 
n> real difficulty. Mr. Roach Smith gives me his opinion of this 
matter in the following words :—“1. It must be considered that it is 
most improbable that Durolevum could have been a Roman camp or 
fortified station. 2. No where do we find Roman camps of such extent 
as thirty or twenty acres. Such pluces (ex. gr. Lingfield), are British 
oppida, 3. Troops could, and no doubt did, march from Durovernum 
to Durobrivis in a day, resting for refreshment, and changing horses; 
where needed, at Durolevum, which was in this case neither more nor 
less than a mutatio or mansio.” + 

From the fact that a Roman cemetery has been discovered at Dav- 
ington, and that the locality was once suited for a strong military 
position, with othr reasons, some antiquaries have fixed Durolevum 
there.t Davington Park has a very steep bank on three sides of it, 





* Archeologia, xxix. 

+ Mr. Roach Smith, F.S.A., takes great interest in this question, and has given me 
the greatest possible assistance in preparing this paper. J 
mS ee ‘« Handbook for Kent and Sussex.” Parker's ‘‘ English Archsologists’ 

book.” 
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and formerly it had an impassable swamp at the foot, making it an 
almost unassailable position. Mr. T. G. Faussett, who disagrees with 
me, and is in favour of the old theory, writes to me about Davington 
as follows :—“‘ that the position is one admirably suited for a Roman 
station I most fully admit—Richborough Island itself was not better— 
(with this slight exception, however, that the strongest and most diffi- 
cult side of Davington is towards the Roman Road, which would be a 
little embarrassing).” I may here remark, that it is customary to 

k of the present main road as the Roman road, almost implying 
that there were no others, yet Preston street divides one of the most 
important Roman cemeteries discovered in England, and the large 
quantity of Roman antiquities found on both sides of the road through 
Teynham., Buckland, Luddenham, Davington, Faversham. and Ewell, 
half tempts me to broach the theory that it was more commonly used 
by the Romans than the present main road. However this may have 
been, there is no doubt at all that the important roads here ccnnect- 
ing the surrounding villages with Faversham, are Roman roads, and 
from the fact that they are very crooked some of them, I should say 
they existed long before the Roman occupation, fur had the Romans 
made new roads they would have made them straight. The town of 
Durolevum was no doubt a British town, and Camden considered the 
chalk caverus which existed in his time around Faversham, were made 

the Britons ; in confirmation of this a bronze celt has been found 
near Hegdale chalk-pit near Macknade, when the railway was made. 
In the Gibbs’ collection are two bronze celts and one of yellow flint, 


and also a celtic javelin head of white silex, found, I suppose, some- 
where near Faversham. The historian Bede mentions the fact, that 
the Anglo-Saxons built their towns on the sites occupied by the Ro- 
mans, and in support of my theory, we not only know that this was 
an important Saxon town, but we have the uncoubted evidence of a 
Saxon population using the same public cemetery as the Romans had 
formerly used in King’s Field. 
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ON THE HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF KEMSING 
CHURCH, KENT. 


BY E. H. W. DUNKIN, 


Tue village of Kemsing, or Kempsing, lies in a secluded situation, 
about three miles north-east of the town of Sevenoaks, and on the 
south side of the range of chalk hills which form, as it were, the back. 
bone of Kent. The church is built on rising ground on the north side 
of the village, a little below the old trackway called the “ Pilgrims 
Road,” which follows the course of the hills through a great part of 
Surrey and Kent.* 

St. Edith, or Editha, who is said to have been born at Kemsing,t 
is generally considered to be the patron saint of the church, and there 
still exists in the centre of the village a well of pure water, known as 
St. Edith’s Well{ This lady was the natural daugliter of the Saxon 
King Edgar, by the lady Wulftruda, or Wilfred, and was brought up 
and educated in the Benedictine nunnery of Wilton, in Wiltshire, 
over which her mother was Abbess. She died at the early age of 
twenty-three, and her mortal remains were buried in the church of 
the monastery at Wilton, in a marble tomb; and we are further told 
that King Canute adorned the feretrum with gold and precious stones 
as a token of his esteem for her memory.$ 

Lambarde relates that in pre-Reformation times an image of St 
Edith was set up in the churchyard at Kemsing, and much reverenced 
by the peasantry. It is said to have possessed the power of presery- 
ing “Corn and Graine from Blasting, Myldew, Brandeare, and such 
other harmes as commonly do annoy it,” and that on the receipt of 
the accustomed offerings these benefits were dispensed to the inhabit- 
ants. No vestige of this image now remains. 

The earliest notice of the existence of a church at Kemsing, occurs 
in a document attributed to the twelfth century, in which is stated 
the amount of chrism rent paid by each church to the mother church 
of the diocese of Rochester. || This list has been preserved with other 
records relating to the diocese in the Textus Roffensis, and is printed 
in Hearne’s edition of that manuscript. It appears that Kemsing 
church, then called Cimisinga, paid the sum of ninepence. 1 

In the taxation of Pope Nicholas, circa 1291, the church of Kem- 
sing is thus styled, “ Ecclia de Kemesing cum capella,” from which it 





* The Pilgrims’ Road is supposed by some to have been a Roman or even a British 
via, but of this there is no certain evidence. Along many parts of its course it still 
retains its origina] features, but it has frequently been utilized as a parish road, while 
occasionally it has been ploughed up and quite obliterated, to suit the ¢ convenience of 
adjoining landowners. Mr. Albert Way described the entire course of the Pil- 

ims’ Road in an Appendix to Dean Stanley’s Memorials of Canterbury. 

‘¢ Editha nata in Kemesinthia Cantiz.”—Leland’s Collectanea, vol. iii. p. 356. 

} We find that the dedication of Kemsing church, according to Ecton’s Thesaurus 
Bacon’s Liber Regis, is to St. Mary, but this statement woul appear to be erroneous. 
Tradition points strongly to St. Edith as the true patron saint. ” 

§ Leland’s Uollectanea, pp. 252, 356 ; Dugdale’s Monasticon, Carey’s edition, vol. ii. 
p. 316, foot-note. 

|| The parish of Kemsing is now included within the diocese of one, 

 Textus Roffensis, p. 229. In the Testa de Nevill, temp. Henry I1I.—Edward |, 
the name is spelt ‘‘ Camesinga.” 
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may be inferred that then, as now, the church of Seal was annexed to 
itasa curacy. The value of the joint living according to that return 
was £26 13s. 4d. Five years previously, as we learn from a valua- 
tion of the temporalities of the Bishop of Rochester, and of all the 
churches in his diocese, made in 15 Edward [., “‘ the church of Keme- 
syng” was valued at fifteen marks.* According to the Valor Eccle- 
siasticus, temp. Henry VIII., the gross value of ‘“ Vicaria de Kemsynge 
eu’ capella de Seale,” was £26 6s. 8d. but the nett value was re- 
duced to £19 13s. 4d., by the deduction of £6 13s, 4d. for the 
maintenance of a curate for the chapel of Seal.t The vicarage of 
Kemsing-cum-Seal now produces a gross income of £689.t It was 
somewhat augmented by the will of James Bunce, who died in 1631. 

The advowson of the rectory of Kemsing before the fourteenth cen- 
tury was probably held by the successive possessors of the manor. 
This was the case in 11 Edward I. (1282), for in that year the manor 
of Kemsing was sold, together with the advowson of the church, to 
Otho de Grandison.§ The right of presentation remained in that 
family for at least sixty years. Subsequently it passed to Guido 
Mone, who, in 1397, applied to the King for a license to concede 
the advowson of the church of Kemsing to the prior and convent of 
Bermondsey for ever. || This license was granted by the King, Richard 
IL{ Permission to do so was also obtained from Pope Boniface by 
means of a bull, dated September 9 of the same year, on the condition 
that a certain sum was to be reserved out of the fruits, rents, and 
profits of the church for the maintenance of a perpetual vicar to be 
instituted by the ordinary, so that he might be sustained, and epis- 
copal dues and other burdens incumbent on him paid. Accordingly, 
adeed of endowment was drawn up by John de Bottlesham, Bishop of 
Rochester, dated October 12, 1402, and on the following day the said 
deed was confirmed by the Abbot and convent of Bermondsey. 

On December 13, 1422, the above concession of the advowson as 
well as the endowment of the vicarage was confirmed by the Bishop, 
with the understanding that the vicar should receive a further sum 
of 14s. yearly from the Abbot and convent, and also that the Bishop 
of Rochester and his successors should receive a pension of 6s. 8d. 





* Frogmenta Sprottiana, edited by Hearne, p. 153. 
+ Valor Ecclesvasticus, vol. i. p. 112—“ Vicaria de Kemsynge cu’ capella de Seale— 
Thomas Tebold vicarius ibm valet £ s d. & «8 d. 
p annu cu cappella de Seale eidm | xxvj vj viij 
annex’ ) 
Unde deduct’ p vadio uni’ capellani 
ad custodiend curam in p*dca 
capella de Seale eo q@ deus vica- 
rius custodit curam in p*dca vi- 
caria de Kemsing p annu 
Et rem’ 
X™ inde 
t Crockford’s Clerical Directory, 1872, p. 77. 
§ Hasted’s History of Kent, vol. i. p. 328. ; 
Harl. MS. 231, fol. 640. ; Registrum Roffense, p. 450. 
Pat. 21 Rich. II., p. 2, m. 8. 
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annually.* To these further conditions the assent of the Abbot and 
convent was obtained on the same day. It will be unnecessary to gi-e 
here the full particulars uf the several obligations under which the 
Abbot and convent were placed by these instruments, as the originals 
have alrexdy been printed in Thorpe’s Registrum Roffense, pp. 450-454, 
and Hasted has also given an epitome of the endowment. 

In consequence of the dissolution of the monasteries in the reign of 
Henry VIII., the rectorial tithes became the property of the crown. 
In the year 1555 they were given by Queen Mary to Gardinal Pole, 
and in the reign of Elizabeth they were granted to Sir Peter Man- 
wood, Knt. Subsequently they came into the possession of James 
Bunce, Esq., in whose descendants they remained until the death of 
the last survivor of the family in 1800. They are now in various 
hands, some of the portions into which they have been divided being 
very small. In the time of Henry VIII. they were valued at £12 
yearly ; now the impropriators receive a gross annual income of £331, 

The right of presentation to the vicarage was conveyed in the reign 
of Elizabeth, with the manor of Kemsing, to Sir Henry Curey, Kat. 
Lord Hunsdon.t On the sale of the manors of Kemsing and Seven- 
oaks in the reign of James I. to Richard Sackville, Earl of Dorset, the 
advowson of the vicarage came into the possession of that family. 
The present patren of the living is. Baron Buckhurst, who obtained 
the right of presentation by the will of bis aunt, Mary Sackville, Coun- 
tess of Plymouth, and eldest daughter of John, third Duke of Dorset, 
who died in 1799. 


The following list of the rectors and vicars of Kemsing-cum-Seal is 
founded on the Bishops’ Registers at Rochester, and other trustworthy 
sources; the dates being those of institution :— 


RECTORS. 
John de Ditton.§ 
1326. Feb. 5, Richvrd de Ghenkesbury, clerk. Patron, Wm. de Grandisone. 
Richard Duraunt. 
1338. Feb. 28. Gilbert de Keleshill. rector of Merstham, admitted by exchange with 
Richard Duraunt. 
1341, Mar. 27. Thomas de Hope, — admitted on the death of Gilbert de Keles- 
hill. Patron, Peter de Grandisone. 





* 1434. John Langdon, Bishop of Rochester. In a list of spiritual pensions due to 
the Bishop each year, is the following entry :— 
“In festo Annunciationis beats Marie. De abbateet conventu) £ 8. 4. 
de Bermondsey, Wyuton dioc. lesi rochiales de 
Shorne, Cobham, Byrlynge, et Kemesyng, Roffen. dioc. in } iiij 
roprios usus obtinentious, in festo Annunciationis beate 
aris debit, singulis annis ° 
Registrum Roffense, p. 135. See also a similar list dated 1508, ibid. p. 142. 
+ Thorpe gives the following extract from an ancient presentment preserved among 
the records of the diocese of Rochester :— 


“ Kemsing, Our vicar is parson of Senoke, &c. 
Our vicar had hys benefyce of wy Lord a 
Hounesdonne, who is patron thereof. 
. See a presentment dated 1589.” 
’ —Custumale Roffensis, p. 38. 

§ John de Ditton, rector of Kemesinge, is named an executor in the will of Thomas 
de Woldenham, Bishop of Rochester, dated 1316 (Registrum Koffense, p. 113). He . 
was institated to the rectury of Abberton, April, 1321 (Newcourt’s es pe psa vol. ii. 
p. 3), He was also canon of St. Paul’s in 1310, and held the prebend of Sneating. 
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Feb. 8. William de Penebrugge, priest, admitted on the death of Thomas 
de Hope. Patron, Peter de Grandi-one. 

Mar. 14. John de Shippedham, rector of Ki: gstone, dioc. Hereford, admitted 
her ye with William de Penebrugge. 

Richard Haneketon alias Lanuston. 

Oct. 15. Thomas Kidlyngton, admitted on the death of Richard Haneketon, 

alias Lanuston. Patron for this turn, Adam de Motterum 
.17. Adam Usk, LL.D.,* collated to the church of Kemsing, the right 

of collation having devolved upon the Bishop. 


VICARS. 


Rodelandus Kerbroke,+ chaplain, admitted to the rectory of Keme- 
sytg cum capella de Sele. Patron, Abbot and Convent of Ber- 
mondsey. 

John Jordan, chaplain, curate of Tenham, instituted by exchange 
with Roulan:ius Carbrook. 

William Mathew. 

Thomas Stower, rector of Framlyngham, dioc. Norwich, instituted 
by exchange with William Mathew. 

Stephen Porchet.t 

William A lileborough. 

Thomas Well, admitted on the death of William Aldeborough. Pa- 
tron, Abbot and Convent of Bermondsey. 

Richard Litelman. admitted on the resignation of Thomas Well. 
Patron, Abbot and Convent of Bermondsey. 

John Gorsych, admitted on the resignation of Richard Litelman. 

Henry Esthawe, admitted on the re-iguation of John Gorsych. Pa- 
tron, Abbot and Convent of Bermondsey. 

John Willaston, admitted onthe resignation of Henry Esthawe. 
Patron, Abbot and Convent of Bermondsey. 

Richard Cutler, admitted on the resignation of John Willaston. 
Patron, Abbot and Convent of Bermondsey. 

William Englishe.§ 

Richard Cutler, admitted on the death of William Englishe. Patron, 
Abbot and Convent of Bermondsey. 

Robert Snowe (vicar in 1477). 

Thomas Marche (vicar in 1479). 

William Yanson (vicar in 1492). 

William Lincolne,|| instituted on the death of William Yanson.9 
Patron for this turn, Robert Reede, with the consent of the 
Abbot and Convent of Bermondsey. 

Nic olas Metecslfe, instituted on the death of William Lincolne. 
Patron, Abbot and Convent of Bermondsey. 

Richard Sharpe,** instituted on the resignation of Nicholas Mete- 
calfe. Patron, Abbot and Convent of Bermondsey. 

Thomas Thebold,}+ scholar. instituted on the resignation of Richard 
Sharpe. Patron, the Abbot and Convent of Bermondsey. 





* Also admitted to the rectory of Hanningfield West, Sept. 27, 1399. 
+ “Anno Domini MCCCCII., et anno regni regis Hemici quarti quarto 
anno xxvi die mensis Octobris per Henricum Tomstone, abbatem hujus monas- 
terii, presentatus fuit ad vicariam de Kemsyng, noviter per Bonefacium Papam in 
anno pontificatus sui octavo appropriatum, et per Johannem episcopum Roffensem 
dotatam, dominus Rodelandus Karbrok ; et institutus fuit et indutus in eadem xxvii 
die ejusdem mensis.”— Annales de Bermundeseia, Harl. MS. 231, f. 65. 
t He was also vicar of Halling, which he exchanged for the curacy of Hothe, dice. 
Canterbury, in 1429. 
§ Will proved Jan. 9, 1463 (Act. Cur. Consist.'1444—1468, fol. 471}). 
|| William Iincolne was admitted to the rectory of Reding Plumbea, Essex, in 1477, 
which he resigned in 14-3 (Newcourt’s Repert., vol. ii. p. 5: 7). 
We find the name of John Everard as vicar in 1504. This can hardly be recon- 
ciled with the above. 
** Richard Sharpe was instituted to the rectory of Bromley, Kent, Sept. 23, 1524. 
++ Thomas Teboid was vicar of Kemsing and Seal when the Vaior Ecclesiusticus was 
compiled, temp. Henry VIII. The family of Tybold held estates in the parish of Seal 
from the time of Henry IV. 
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John Denman,* LL.D. (vicar in 1548). 
Thomas Hicklyng (vicar in 1553 and deprived April 26, 1554). 
1554. Nov. 18. Thomas Taylor, instituted on the deprivation of Thomas Hickling, 
1558. Dec. 22. Thomus Dale,+ Patron, the Queen. 
151. Oct. 31. Gilbert Jenyns.t 
1602. Jan. 6. chard Buckley, A.M., instituted on the resignation of Gilbert 
Jenyngs. Patrons for this turn, Reg. Dodd and Nic. Felton. 
1608. Apr. 20. Robert Baker, instituted on the death of Richard Buckley. Patron, 
Lord Hunsdon (vicar in 1620). 
John Baker (vicar in 1644, Hasted). 
cone Barton.§ 
John Stevens, clerk, vicar in 1654 (Parish Register of Seal). 
1668. May 20. Thomas Stevens, clerk, A.B., instituted on the resignation of John 
Stevons. Patron, Richard, Earl of Dorset. 
1669. Feb. 12. John Tattersall, A.M., instituted on the death of Thomas Stevens. 
Patron, Richard, Earl of Dorset. 
1674. Apr. 29. Mazimilian Buck,|| A.B., on the cession of John Tattersall. Patron, 
Richard, Earl of Dorset. 
1720. Jul. 30. Robert Purran, instituted on the death of Maximilian Buck. Patron, 
Charles, Duke of Dorset. 
1739. Jan. 19. Thomas Curteis,4] M.A., inducted on the death of Robert Parran, 
Patron, Lionel, Duke of Dorset. 
1744. Apr. 13. Gregory Sharpe,** LL.B., instituted on the resignation of Thomas 
Curteis. Patron, Lionel, Duke of Dorset. 
1761. Oct. 2. Carswell Winder,++ A.M., instituted on the cession of Gregory Sharpe, 
Patron, Lionel, Duke of Dorset. 
1770. William Humphrey,tt instituted on the death of Carswell Winder. 
Patron, John Frederick, Duke of Dorset, Inducted Jan. 3, 1771. 





* Instituted canon of Rochester, May 6, 1554. He was also vicar of St. Bartholo- 
mew Minor, London. 

t Admitted to the rectory of Holland Magna Sept. 7, 1539 (Newcourt’s Repert., 
vo 


ii. p. 383). 

t ‘Admitted to the vicarage of Parndon Parva, Essex, April 12, 1565, and to the 
vicarage ft _ Dunstan in the West, Nov. 25, 1570 (Newcourt’s Repert., vol. ii. p. 464, 
vol. i. p. 337). 

§ Incumbent of Kemsing in 1650, according to the Commission of Enquiry made in 
that year by order of Parliament—Parliamentary Surveys, Lamb.th Library, vol. xix. 
In the unsettled period of the Commonwealth the cures of Kemsing and Seal appear 
to have been disunited, for the incumbent of Seal is set down by the same Commis- 
sioners as — Martyn. 

| Died April 18, 1720. At the west end of the south aisle of Seal church is a slate 
tablet thus inscribed :— 


Here Lieth y® Body of 
M* Maximilian Buck Vicar 
of Kemsing & Seal 46 y™ 
He Dy’d Aprill ye 18*® Ano 
Dom: 1720 Anno: Aitat* 70 
He was Married to Rebecca 
his wife 40 years, whose 
Mother M™ Ann Hallywell 
Lies buried here also 
He was Chapelen to his 
Grace this present Duke 
of Dorset, & to his 
Father & 
Gr®nfather 
Rebecca his Wife Dy’d 
lune y® 28 1727 aged 
86 years. 


4 Presented in 1743 the vicarage of Rottingdean, Sussex. 
** Instituted to the vicarage of Byrling, Kent, March 26, 1744. 
4+ Carswell Winder signs the parish books as curate so ae May 21, 1737. In 
1742 he was preferred to the — of Halstead. Died July 30, 1770. 
tt Instituted to the vi e of Byrling, Feb., 1782. On a white marble tablet on 
the wall of the south aisle of church is the following inscription :— 








1838 








ing. 


bert 
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1816. Gervas Whitehead,* instituted on the death of William Humphrey. 
1888, Sept. a Harward, instituted on the death of Gervas White- 
h 


1846. Aug. 6. Thomas Offspring Blackall, instituted on the resignation of John 
Netherton Harward (present vicar). 


Kemsing church is a small structure, and architecturally does not 
possess many features of interest, having been repaired and added to 
at various times according to the then prevalent tastes. 

It comprises a chancel, nave, and south porch, with a small belfry 
at the west end of the nave. A comparatively modern addition, used 
as a vestry, adjoins the north side of the chancel. 

The chancel measures 26 feet in length, and about 17 feet in width, 
and is raised two steps above the nave, while the eastern end within 
the communion rails, is again two steps higher than the rest of the 
chancel. The east window consists of three cinque-foiled headed 
lights in the Perpendicular style, and was probably inserted in the 
early half of the sixteenth century. On the south side of the chancel 
are two windows of the same period, and of similar design. In the 
south wall is a piscina of a plain character, having a straight-sided 
arch. The drain is stopped up. The priest’s door on the south side 
of the chancel shows Decorated work. 

The nave measures 53 feet 10 inches in length and 19 feet 4 inches 





TO THE MEMORY 
OF THE REV. WILLIAM HUMPOSRY, m™.a., 
483 YEARS VICAR OF THIS PARISH AND VICAR OF BIRLING 
IN THE COUNTY OF KENT: 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 137 JuLY 1816 
AGED 73 YEARS 
FAITHFUL TO THE PERFORMANCE OF HIS MINISTERIAL FUNCTIONS 
AS A CHRISTIAN PRIEST : 
EXEMPLARY IN THE DISCHARGE OF ALL THE RELATIVE DUTIES 
AND PIOUS TO HIS GOD ; 
HE GUIDED OTHERS IN THE PATH TO ETERNAL LIFE 
AND LED THE WAY. 


* He lies buried in the south aisle of Seal church, in a vault indicated by the in- 
scription—REv». G. W. Opt 23> JULY, 1838. On the wall at the west end of the south 
aisle is a white marble tablet with the following inscription :— 


IN A GRAVE 
IN THE SOUTH AISLE OF THIS CHURCH 
ARE DEPOSITED THE EARTHLY REMAINS OF 
THE REV*? GERVAS WHITEHEAD, B.D. 
FORMERLY, FELLOW OF JESUS COLLEGE ; 
LATE VICAR OF ALL SAINTS IN CAMBRIDGE, 
AND ALSO OF THIS PARISH. 
HE DIED JULY 28 1838 
IN THE 75T8 YEAR OF HIS AGE 
THE DISTINGUISHED CLASSICAL HONORS 
HE OBTAINED IN THE UNIVERSITY 
WILL EVER ESTABLISH HIM 
AS ONE OF THE MOST ELEGANT SCHOLARS OF HIS TIME, 
AND HIS MILD AND GENTLE DEMEANOUR 
CANNOT FAIL, TO HAVE RENDERED HIM ESTIMABLE 
TO ALL, WHO WERE ACQUAINTED WITH HIM 
THIS TABLET IS ERECTED 
BY HIS SURVIVING NEPHEWS AND NIECES 
IN TOKEN OF THEIR AFFECTIONATE REGARD. 
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in width, and is lighted on the south side by three windows, the cen- 
tral one being a single lancet in the Early English style. On 
the north side are two windows, one of three lights with a quatre. 
foil above, and the other similar to those in the chancel. Over 
the west door is a pointed window likewise Perpendicular in style 
with a quatrefoil opening in the head. At the north-east corner of 
the nave is a small archway blocked, showing the entrance to the 
roodloft. The greater part of the present roof is modern, the tie- 
beams, however, appear to have belonged to an old roof. 

There is no chancel-arch, but the nave and chancel are separated 
by an old oak screen about ten feet high. The entrance is under a 
rather flattened arch with cusps, and is closed by a door opening down 
the middle. Some elaborate tracery has evidently been removed from 
this arch and the pieces of carved work lying in a corner of the vest 
no doubt belong to this part of the screen. On either side of the 
central arch are two compartments, each consisting of a Gothic 
arch, three feet in width, divided by three slender mullions with deli- 
cate tracery in the upper part ; much of the delicate work has, how- 
ever, gone to decay The lower portion of the screen is solid, and is 
relieved by a series of Gothic panels. 

The porch is a wooden erection on the south side of the nave, and 
is built on a rubble foundation. Although apparently of some an- 
tiquity, it has little or no architectural interest. The barge boards 
have plain cusps. 

The belfry surmounts the west end of the nave, and is internally 
supported by massive oak uprights, which rest on the fluor, and are 
placed against the side walls. It is constructed of timber, and is 
capped by a pyramidal roof. There are two bells. The smallest, 
which is 314 inches in diameter at the mouth, is inscribed :— 


+ Eternis Annis Weconet Campana Lohannis. 


The letters are of the ordinary black-letter type with small Lombardic 
capitals. Following the word “Johannis” is a shield charged with a 
chevron between three laver-pots. Mr. Ellacombe considers that 
these were the arms of the Guild of Bell-founders, a large number of 
medizeval bells cast by different founders bearing the same shield.* 
This bell is cracked from the bottom upwards, though its sound is un- 
injured. The crack is very clean, and its progress is stopped bya 
circular hole, which has been drilled at its upper extremity.t 

The other bell is 34 inches in diameter at the mouth, and the in- 
scription on the haunch is— 


SOLI DEO HONOR ET GLORIA IHC TS IF IM 
GF WF WW 


The font stands near the south door. It consists of a massive bowl 
resting by means of a central pillar on a square base, and is entirely 
devoid of sculptured ornament. There is a cover of carved oak. 





* Transactions Exeter Diocesan Architectural Society, vol. i. 2nd 8. p. 247, footnote. 
+ Can the following curious entry in the churchwardens’ accounts for 1826, refer 
to the present state of this bell? ‘‘ Paid sawing the Bell, 6s.” 
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en- The nave has recently been reseated in the modern style. Hussey 
On states that several quite plain oak benches were worked up among the 
Te- old pews.* Two of these old benches yet remain, having been placed 
ver for preservation in the south-west corner of the nave The square 
yle pews of the seventeenth century pattern in the chancel have not yet 
of been removed, but the reparation of this part of the fabric is, we 
the understand, in contemplation. The pulpit is hexagonal, and is orna- 
‘ie- mented with fretwork in the panels, in one of which appears the 
sacred monagram J H S. t 
ted Kemsing church still retains a few fragments of mediseval painted 
ra glass, which have hitherto escaped the hand of the “restorer,” and 
wh hence can be cited as trustworthy examples of the style of art preva- 
om lent at that period. The east window, which is now filled with plain 
try glass, also possessed some ancient glass early iu the present century. 
the It was purloined, as Mr. Suckling relates, under the followi'g circum- 
hic stances :—‘* The east window, I understand, retained till within these 
eli- very few years, a large and beautifully coloured representation of the 
)W- crucifixion, when on the church undergoing some repairs, it was re- 
is moved by the churchwardens, who substituted plain glass in its stead. 
The worthy vicar (the same who holds the preferment now, 1832) the 
nd Rev Mr Whitehead, remonstrated strongly against this barefaced 
An- sacrilege, but it seems without effect, the age and infirmities of the 
rds incumbent rendering him an inadequate champion for the rights of his 
church.” { In the face of this act of wanton vandalism, one would 
lly hardly have been surprised had the other fragments of painted glass 
are been carried off. It is easy also to trace the mutilation of the screen, 
is already spoken of, to the same class of church “ beautifiers !” § 
st, The finest specimen of ancient glass now to be seen in the church 


adorns the more easterly of the two windows on the north side of the 
chancel. The design originally consisted of three figures, as is evident 
from the fragments that yet remain in the two outer lights. The 


dic female figure in the centre has been much mutilated, but the head 
1a and face have entirely escaped destruction. She holds in her hand a 
rat book, on which was formerly a black-letter legend, but only the follow- 
of ing words could be traced by Mr. Suckling, and still fewer letters are 
u* visible at the present time :—ecce anctlla Domini. Beneath the 
in- figure, is the commencement of a memorial inscription—[@r ate 
% pro: [ajnima. Mr. Suckling considers that this figure represents 
St. Edith, the patron saint of the church, In the upper part of the 
n- window, and doubtlessly originally in the lower half as well, the sacred 


monogram fhe is repeated a large number of times, and forms a good 
groundwork for the design. The simple but effective pattern for the 
sacred monogram here employed, is represented of its full size on 
Plate 85 of Mr. A. W. Franks’ Book of Ornamental Glazing Quarries. 





wl 
ly * Churches of Kent, Sussex, and Surrey, p. 85. 
+ The Rev. M. E. C. Walcott informs me that the Inventory of Church Goods, temp. 
-_ Edward VI., relating to Kemsing is lost. 
te, } Additional MS. 18,484, p. 64 
fer § Probably the destru: 


ion of this glass took place in 1826, when the church under- 





went “ sundary repaires.” 





late XVI 
| 
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Several of them have been recently arranged in the west window, 
where other small and neat patterns may be noticed. 

In the lancet window on the south side of the nave is a small 
design exhibiting the Virgin crowned, with a sceptre in her right 
hand, and the infant Saviour in her left. A very similar treatment 
of the subject may be seen in West Wickham church, Kent.* The 
sceptre is in that case, however, held in the left hand, and the infant 
Saviour in the right. 

There are also a few fragments of ancient glass in the upper 
half of the most westerly window on the north side of the nave ; and 
in the quatrefoil is a small figure somewhat indistinct, but probably 
intended for our Saviour. 

The oldest sepulchral monuments in Kemsing church are two me- 
dizeval grave-slabs with cruciform designs thereon. One of these lies 
in the chancel close to the priest’s door, and measures six feet six 
inches in length. The lower part has suffered much from abrasion, 
but the cross-head is still prominent, having been protected by a seat 
attached to the outside of a pew. The design (see Plate XVI.) con- 
sists of a bold round-headed cross sculptured in relief, with a chalice 
and paten on opposite sides of the stem, showing that the stone origi- 
nally covered the remains of an ecclesiastic. The Rev. E. L. Cutts, 
in his Sepulchral Slabs and Crosses, refers to the existence of a chalice, 
precisely similar in form, on an incised slab at Papplewick, Notts. 

The other grave-slab was found during the reseating of the church, 
beneath the old pews in the nave, and has since been placed for pre- 
servation in its present position, near the south door. The design, 
which will be best understood by an inspection of the accompanying 
Plate, has been sculptured in bold relief, and has sustained but little 
injury. It may be obseryed that a grave-stone, or coffin-lid, part of 
which was discovered under the font in South Bemfleet church, Essex, 
in 1845, is carved with a pattern precisely similar to the head of the 
cross on this Kemsing slab.t 

Perhaps the most noticeable feature in connection with this thir- 
teenth or fourteenth century grave-stone is the existence of a single 
word, EQESCIT, cut in well-formed Lombardic capitals on the margin 
of the stone, just above the head of the cross. The letters are very 
close together, occupying a space of 6} inches, and are lightly though 
’ distinctly incised. It is observable that on each side of this word the 
guiding lines for the workman appear almost as distinct as the letters 
themselves ; a fact which makes it probable that the intended inscrip- 
tion was never finished. Possibly this was Hic requiescit, dc., dc. This 
slab measures 5 feet 8 inches in length, and 2 feet across the top, 
diminishing to 1 foot 6 inches at the base. 

The next most interesting monument is the brass of Thomas de 
Hop, lying on the chancel floor adjacent to the grave-slab already 
described. It is a beautiful specimen of a priest’s brass, and is in 
excellent preservation. Thomas de Hop was rector from 1841 to 





* Figured in Weale’s Quarterly — on Architecture, vol. ii. 


+ Publications of the Antiquarian Etching Club, vol. i. plate 37. 





Plate XV1 
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1347, and his will was proved on the 7th January, in the latter year. 
Even supposing that the brass was laid down in his lifetime, it cannot 
be earlier than 1341. The dates 1315 and 1320 assigned to it re- 
spectively by Boutell and Haines, in their works on brasses, require 
therefore some correction. The chief features by which priests’ brasses 
of the beginning of the fourteenth century may be recognised are, 
“deeply cut lines, usual in all brasses of the first half of this century ; 
the chasuble fitting closely to the body, and evidently of thin materials ; 
drapery judiciously arranged and represented by a few bold lines ; the 
hair long and flowing behind the ears (which are large and prominent); 
the amice lying loosely round the neck, and not as in late brasses, like 
a stiff collar ; the neck itself usually broad and thick ; the stole and 
maniple wider at their ends; and the apparels at the wrists of the 
albe continued entirely round.” * All these features are well shown on 
the brass of Thomas de Hop, so far as the half-efigy character of the 
brass will permit. The fylfot cross also appears here on tbe apparels 
of the amice. An analogous example of the use of the fylfot occurs 
at Stifford, Essex, on a brass of rather later date, circa 1370. The 
fylfot may be seen occasionally on brass memorials of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, but it was seldom used afterwards. 

The half-effigy of Thomas de Hop, shown on Plate XVI., measures 
203 inches in length, and above it is a label with the inscription— 


Wic tacet dominus Thomas de hop. 


Other monuments within the church are thus inscribed :— 
On the wall at the east end of the chancel, 


Salve spectator qui forsan lumina flectens 
Quis situs bic queris: qui situs ipse docet : 
Servus ego Dominus mihi Christus plus cupis illo 
Esse nequit Maior me nequit esse miuor : 
Michael & lermin nomen fuit hoc satis vllos 
Non poseunt titulos pulvis et ossa : vale 

Michaell Iermin Doctour of Diuinitie 

deceased the 14* of August 1659 
aged 70 years. + 


On the floor of the chancel, 


HERE LIETH Y® BODY OF Heare 

IAMES Y® SON OF MILES Lyeth the Body of 
COOKE Kt & ANN HIS Mary Hopkins Sister 
WIFE DAVGHTER oF IAES to S* George Scelley 


bart Who Died the 
12 of octob*r 1722 
29 years. 


BROCKMAN ESQ: OF 
BICHBOROW IN KENT HE 
DIED MARCH Y= 15: 167§ 
AGED 12 WEEKS 4 DAYES.{ 





* Paley'’s Manual of Gothic Architecture, p. 280. 

+ Mr. Suckling (Add. MS. 18,484) calls Michael Jermin “a former vicar,” and we 
have seen this statement repeated in popular works, but a glance at the list of vicars 
will lead to a conviction that this is incorrect. He seems, however, to have resided 
in the parish, as the following extracts from the registers will show :— 

1656. “ _—- Jermam, daughter of doctor Jermin,” witnesses a marriage made 

on July 26. 

1657. Elizabeth | a was buried May 19. 

1659. Mychael Jaerman doctor of diuenity was buryed Agost the 17th. 

t Anno 1675, March 15. James, son of S* Miles Cook, of Chitehook, in y* county 
of Middlesex, was buried (Par. Reg.) 
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On a tablet on the north wall of the chancel, 


Near this Place lye the Remains of 
ANN BUNCE 
Wife of James Bunce, Esq. 
this Pa ish 
And Daughter ot WILLIAM SaxBy, Esq. 
Of Starborough Castle in the County of 
SURREY 
Who Died after a long and painful illness 
March the 12*» 1770 
Aged 45 \ears 
To whose Memory Her affectionate Husband 
Caused this Monument to be Erected. 


This tablet is surmounted by the crest of Bunce, a demi-boar azure, 
pierced through the neck with a broken spear headed, argent, and a 
shield with the arms of Bunce impaling azure, on a bend or, three 
escallops of the field over four bars, sable. The arms of Bunce are, 


azure, on & fesse between three boars, argent, as many eagles displayed, 
of the field. To the east of the above, 


Here also lyes the Remains of 
Dame Mary BUNCE 
Relic: of the late 
JAMES BUNCE who died 
7% Nov. 1774 Aged 79 
And also the Remains of 
Mary ANN BUNCE 
Daughter of the present 
S$ JamEs Buncrk who died the 
6% of Jan*Y 1776 in the 11‘ year of her age. 


Here Likewise are Interred the 
Remains of the Above Mentioned 
St JaMES Bunce, Bart., 

He died April 25*» 1800 Aged 75 Years. 


In this “hancel and Family Vault are Deposited the remains 
of S*' JAMES BUNCE Bart Lineally descended from JAMES BUNCE 
ALDERMAN of LONDON, who in the Troublesome times 
of KING CHARLES the Second 2 
Assisted that unhappy Monarch with 60,000 Pounds an Immense Sum in 
Those Days And also at his own expence Rais'd Maintain’d Cloath’d and Paid 
A Troop of Horse for His Defence ; But the ALDERMAN with ome more 
of the KING’S Friends were oblig’d to Quit their Count: 


apd Retire 
into Foreign Parts with the KING, who being at FAOLKLAND in ‘BREDA July 1650 


His Majesty there Conferr’d on him the Honor and Title of Baronet of 
this 


in the Counties of KENT, ESSEX, SURRY, MIDDLESEX & in 


m : The ALDERMAN’S Estates being very Considerable 


the City of LONDON, were Sequestrated by that Arch Traitor 
OLIVER {CROMWELL ; but on the Happy Restoration 
ut into Possession of ‘ast in 
KEMSING, “SEA , CHIMBHAMS, and OTTERDEN in 
this County, and others in the City of LONDON 
with about £7000 in part of the Monies that he had 
Advanc’d the KING, who in Consideration of his 
— sang nd him — Heirs a twa of 
per Annum, w was Regular]; 
untill S*§ ROBERT WALPOLE’S dministration 
This Tablet is erected Anno Domini 1778 by the 
Present S JAMES BUNCE 
being the Last : ‘escendant 
of that Line. 


N.B. The above 
8* James Bunce died in May 
1757 84. 
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On a white marble tablet on the south wall of the chancel, 


IN THE FAMILY VAULT IN THE CHANCEL OF THIS CHURCH 
ARE DEPOSITED THE REMAINS OF 
PHILIP DOUGLAS FIRMIN, ESQUIRE 
OF CROUDLEHAM IN THIS PARISH 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE ON THE 678 OF JANUARY 1826 
AGED 62 YEARS 
ALSO 
MARY RELICT OF THE ABOVE 
WHO DIED ON THE 2672 OF JANUARY 1837 aGED 67 YEARS 
AND OF 
ELIZA DAUGHTER oF THE ABOVE 
PHILIP DOUGLAS & MARY FIRMIN 
WHO DIED ON THE 1278 OF NOVEMBER 1819 
AGED 13 YEARS. 


The oldest Register-book * of the parish of Kemsing (No. L.) isa 
parchment volume (114 in. by 93 in.), containing baptisms from 1561, 
marriages from 1562, and burials from 1561. The book is divided 
into three sections, each of which is prefaced respectively thus— 
Kemsing. The Register for the Christenyngs begennin the xviij day of nouember, 
Aono domini 1561. Regnum Elizabeth iiij®. 

Kemsing. The mariages from the fyrst of november Anno domini 1562 regnum 
Elizabeth v‘, 

Kemsing. The Register of thos that were buried from the xviij of nouember Anno 
domini 1561. 


The book is in good condition, and the entries are generally legible, 
and neatly written, especially those made during the incumbency of 
Gylbert Jenyns, who appends his signature at the foot of each page. 
It contains but little extraneous matter, and does not appear to 
have served as a general note-book as some registers have done. The 
appointment of Nicholas Ffremlin as the Parliamentarian Registrar is 
recorded to have taken place on Jan. 2, 1655. 
On a fly-leaf at the end of Register No. 1, is the following :— 
“ May 3, 1708. ; 

Memorandum it was on that day agreed by and between the generall ministers and 
the churchwardens & other inhabitants of the parishes of Ightham and Kempsing, then 
mett togeather in Lillys Meadow, that the Rector of Ightham afor?s* is to have no 
more Tythe Hay than what shall arise from off one Acre of the sayed Meadow, East- 
ward, there being noe more Land in that Meadow, in Ightham parish. 


Wittness Max: Buck ; . . pen Sa a 
ers ure John Bunce [+) ett. 
William Round Warden. William Wigzell 


Register No. II. is also a parchment volume (123 in. by 7%), and 
contains baptisms and burials from 1735 to 1812, and marriages from 
1735 to 1754. On the front of the cover is stamped “ Robert Parran, 
Vicar, William Wingate, Churchwarden, 1735.” Register No. III. is 
@ paper volume, and contains the continuation of the marriages from 
1754 to 1813. 

Throughout these registers we find many entries relating to the 
Bunce family, whose ancestors came from Wiltshire and settled near 





* For permission to examine these Registers I owe a debt of gratitude to the Rev. 
T. 0. Blackall. Nor ought I fail to acknowledge the civility and kindness of Mr. 
Kipps, of Kemsing, on the occasion of my several visits to the church. 
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Canterbury, temp. Henry VIII. They resided at Crowdleham, in the 
parish of Kemsing, for several generations. We shall conclude this 
paper with a few extracts which will be interesting to the genealogist, 


BAPTISMS. 
sy daughter of James and Dorothy Bunce, baptized October ye 
h 


ye. 

ae 7 Bunce, sonne of James and dorothy Bunce gent. Baptised december 
the 27th. 

Will. Bunce y*® son of James Bunce ~~ Sees ffeb, 20th. 

John Bunce, son of James Bunce Esq. cy June 2d. 

James son of John Bunce Esq? baptised ¢ | a. : 

Charles the son of James Bunce Esq™ and Madam Dorothy his wife was 
baptised Nouember the nineteenth. 

Nouember 26, Miles the son of James Bunce and Mad. Dorothy his wife wag 


pti . 
— oo second, Brockman the seauenth son of James Bunce Esq. was 
tized. 
June 30. Thomas son of James Bunce Esq. & Dorothy his wife was Baptized, 
Elizabeth Bunce Daughter of James Bunce Esq. and Dorothy his wife was - 
baptized December 14. 
a. s son of James Bunce Esq? & Dorothy his wife was Baptized Decem- 


r 15. 
March y® 20. Esther daughter of James Bunce Esq. & Dorothy his wife was, 


Baptized. 
March 29. Rebecca daughter of Mr. James Bunce was baptized. ' 


MARRIAGES. 


Decemb. 23. James Bunce, Cittizen of London, & Mrs. Mary Langworth of 
Willmi m were marryed. 
. Janu. 13. Benj. Taylor of Covengarden, London, Citizen was married unto 
Elizabeth daughter of Capt. Bunce. 


BURIALS. 


March 80. Miles son of James Bunce Esq was buried. 
May 15. Hester daughter of Mr. James Bunces was buried. 
May 21. Lady Dorothy Bunce was buried. 
. Decem. 30. James Bunce was buried. 
. June 4. §8* James Bunce was buried. 
March 19. Anne Bunce was buried. 
Nov. 12. Dame Mary Bunce, 79 years. 
Jany 27. Miss Mary Ann ter of James Bunce, Esq. aged 11 years. 
~~ by James Bunce Esq™ commonly called Sir James Bunce Bart. aged 
years. 


Kidbrooke-park-road, Blackheath. 





NOTICE OF A POSSET POT OF NOTTINGHAM WARE 
BY REV. JOHN 8. DOXEY, HON. SEC. MANCHESTER NUM. 800. 


As an addition to the “ Notes on Nottinghamshire Pottery” which 
appeared in the “ Retiquary” (XII. 172), a few months ago, I ven- 
ture to introduce to the notice of Mr. Briscoe, and your readers, a 
good example of the same ware from my own collection, one which is 
not only interesting in itself, and from its possessing a county charac- 
ter, but also from its being, as far as my experience gves, the earliest 
dated specimen. 

It is a Posset-pot of the general form (Jewitt’s Life of Wedgwood, 
pp. 64-65), fashioned with more than ordinary care and lightness. 
It is made of very hard and durable ware, and has, as usual, a light 
brown lustrous glaze. It stands 10} inches, and at the top is 9} 
inches in diameter. It is of a very unusual mode of construction, the 
“belly” part having double sides, the outer of which is ornamented 
with foliage and flowers, the stalks being incised and the flowers and 
leaves being perforations. There is, moreover, the following remark- 
able peculiarity, which may be partially seen in the engraving. A 
tube commencing about an inch from the top, is passed down the 
exterior side as far as the top of the “ belly,” where it passes through 
and is continued to the bottom of the interior. This tube, I imagine, 
had originally a mouth-piece, which is unfortunately broken off, and 
was so constructed that a draught of the posset liquor could by suc- 
tion be taken apart from the bread, spices, &c. 

) 
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Between the handles, on the upper part, on the tube side, is in- 
scribed in cursive characters the following :— 


Samuel Watkinson Mayor TEC 
& Sarah his Wife Y Majoress ee 
I 7 o=/<¢6 


Occupying a space 5 inches broad and 53 in height, on the other 
side, in a similar position, are to be seen the Royal arms of the period 
(William III.) with crest, supporters, and garter, with motto. 

Though this cup is of the same general form as the Posset-pot, and 
may have been used as such, it may also have been used on occasions 
of mayoral and other hospitality as a “loving-cup,” or a8 some would 
prefer to call it, from its having only two handles, a “ parting-cup.” 

An engraving and description of the use of such a cup at the Guild- 
hall Banquet, on the last Lord Mayor's day, appeared in a recent 
number of “ The Graphic” (Nov. 16, 1872). The description is as 
follows :— 

“O Vi presents the ing round of the loving-cup, which ient 
ceremony precedes the proposal of The first toast. The wae oa tense adver 
flagon filled with spiced wine, and each person holds it in turn, while his neighbour 
drinks from it, accompanying the action with a polite inclination of the head. Uarl 
Granville was perhaps injudiciously frank in proclaiming to the world his awkwardness 
in managing this mighty goblet. In proposing the health of the Lady Mayoress he 
conf that he had spilt a glass of wine over one of his fair neighbours, and nearly 
broken the head of another with the loving-cup. The origin of the ceremony of the 
loving-cup is thus explained. Our forefathers were t drinkers, and it was cus- 
tomary with them in convivial parties to pass a large cup from which each 
drank in turn. But lest an enemy should take the opportunity of stabbing a man 
while both his hands were engaged (King Edward the itr wate murdered b 
the treacherous Elfrida while drinking on horseback), one of the company pee wart | 
to be his pledge, and raised his drawn sword to defend him while drinking, receiving 
in his turn the same protection. In college halls, and at the feasts of City companies, 
the custom is preserved almost in its primitive form, and as each person rises and 
takes the cup in his hand to drink, the man seated next him rises also.” 

Samuel Watkinson, the owner of the Posset-pot, or in whose honour 
it was made, was no mean person. From Throsby’s Thoroton’s “ His- 
tory of Nottingham,” I learn he was elected on three several occasions 
(1700, 1708, 1715) Mayor, or as it is more correctly put on the 
Posset-pot, Major of Nottingham. 

Possibly some one of your numerous readers may be able to furnish 
through your pages additional information respecting the worthies 
whose names are inscribed, which will add still further to the interest 
of the specimen. 


Habergham Eaves, Burnley. 
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CHURCH GOODS IN THE EAST RIDING OF THE COUNTY 
OF YORK, TEMP. EDWARD VI. 


BY THE REV. MACKENZIE E. ©. WALOOTT, B.D., F.&A., ETO. 


(Concluded from p. 52.) 


SaInTE JoHN’s BEVERLEY.—iij (challeses) xxxv unces iij quarters iij corporaxis 
%y altar clothes vij towelles j blewe cope of velvet j blewe cope of silke j blake cope 
of vorsted j suyt of read vestments of saye for fg deacon & subdeacon » suyt of 
blewe vestments do. j suyt of blake vestments do. j hangange of greine velvet laite 
for the heethe alter with a greane covering ij litle clothes laite for the litle alters of 
dornix & the covering with greine buckerame ij candelsteks of latyn j loker for the 
sacrament with ij pyxes of everye j with litle silver the ole and creame in a stou 
of latten and the oyntment in a box covered with lether ij crewetts of tynne j 
of greate orgaines vj belles. 

NortHOAvVE & SOUTHCLEFF.— of silver ij corporaxis of blewe damaske 
with de & a cope, j vestment of whyt damaske j of blewe vorsted & j of whyt 
twill for Lent ij 1 candelsteks of brasse iij altar clothes j pix of coper j crosse 
of coper & j of pane* mettell *- Boks accordi to the Kings commandment iij 
belles in j accorde . Southcleff Chapell—j challes of pane metell sattene burgesse 
ii old table clothes yj towelles j chyst ij belles in the stepell j sirples ij candelsteks 
of latene j crewett ij albes j sacryn bell sold by the townshipe for ‘ijt js. viijd. xls. 
of the same bestowed to the setenge forthe of sholders and therest wed in 
repairinge of the church. 

LaTHOME.—Illegible. 

WILLINGTONE.—ij vestments i greane & the other of blewe silke j challes of silver 
parcell gilt ij belles j handbell. 

In the next parish the name is lost—the Inventory is perfect—(Rob Hewet parson.) 

ELLERTONE.—(Roger Daine curate) j challes of silver Stee gilt j vestment of read 
vorsted j vestment of whyt bustian j albe ij alter clothes ij belles j handbell maid 
of a sacring bell j pix of coper iij towells. 





eyes ey v handbells Roenionees of brasse iiij belles ij pixes of brasse 


j crosse of laten ij tunacles of read saie iij albes j vestment of saye j dunne 
vestment j bawdwyn of painted clothe ij surplesses j vaill ij crosse clothes ij paxis of 
wood ij cops j of read saye & thoder of grene taffitaye j chappell called WILLETOFTE. 
j challes j vestment of says bustian ij alter clothes j bell. , 

GooDMAaNDAME.—(Rod. Elveninge currte) j challes of silver parcell gilt j pix of 
j vestment of blacke vorsted j vestment of whyt bustian j cope of vo .3 
alter clothes j towell ij crewetts ij candelsteks iij belles in the stepell yee he 
j corporax j pax jserples.. . . . well j handbell ij belles in the j amberye 
j eresmatorie of latyne. 

BLacKTOFTE.—(Jo Satterbone curet) j challes of silver << ¥ ang v vestments j of 
blake sattene j of whyt bustian j of whyt fustian & the other ij of divers colors. 
j cope saye v albes v towells v table clothes iij belles in the stepell j handbell 
sanctus bell a cresmatorye of coper j surples j ratchet j corporax ij créewetts i 
acme * ie pati crosse of copper j paire of old orgains lacking many pixes 
pieces bi “ 

EsTRINGTONE.—j cope of black saye with disters fethers iiij towells of lyning clothe 
iij alter clothes iij belles j handbell ij candelsteks of latyne j paire of old sensares 
j paire of old orgaines ij crewetts of ne {i peat re i 

HarTone.—(Thos Webster vicare) j challes of silver parcell gilt iij belles in the stepill 
jlitle bell in the queire j vestment of blewe silke with a crosse of read velvet j vestment 
of blewe satt: j vestment of whyt bustyan vj old vestments of divers colors 
whyt twyle ij of & ij of divers colors iiij albes ij towelles iiij alter cloths i 
copes j of whyt silke frenged with read and the other of divers colors wrought with 
crewelles. 

The next name is illegible—“ ill” remains. 

SzTonz.—(Will Harte curet) ij belles j challes of silver j blewe vestment of saye j of 
whyt bustian ij old alter clothse j handbell cope of whyet bustian. 

Yapuam illegible. : 

THORNETON.- (Rich Fox curate) iiij belles in the my AE ict bell ij cop j of 
whyt damaske & the other of grene sattene in iij vestments ij albes jof 
bustian j read vorsted the other grene j challes of silver. 


* Pan of pewter. 
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ALLETHORPE CHAPELL.—ij old vestments ij albes ij candelsteks of latyn ij belles with 
j litle bell j challes bought by the pareshoners the other was stowen j cope iu the 
stepill ij belles j challes belonging to the Erle of Rutiande j vestment of greane 
vorsted with albe j bell j old vestment with albe. 

Name of next parish illegible. 

Beswick Aug 23.—(Jv Rudley curate) j challes of silver j vestment of read satten 
in burgis j vesim: nt of whyt burtian ) e pe of whyt bustian j alter clothe j bell in 
tue stepill j litle be 1 in the queire j handbe | j crewett j Fe ap jalbe. 

LitLe DrvFvei D.—j vestment of t lewe silke ij tunacles of blake saye ) antyphen* of 
blake saye & j of whyt satten iij belles in the stepell ij handbelles ij towells j 
sacring bell 1j candelsteks of latten j paire of sensures of latene j paxe of latene ij 
frunt clothes iiij table clothes iiij corpuraxis with iiij cases. 

BurNEHOLME.—(Rub. Awlebie curat) j challes of silver ungilt j vestment of greane 
sat‘ene j cope of lyneng clothe painted iij belles in the stepell j table clothe j handbell 
j albe. 

The name of next parish gone. 


Name of next parish ost. 

BaENTONE.—(Geo. Torde curate) j challes of silver parcell gilt j suyt of silke vest- 
ments of divers colors with blewe backs & a cope. iij alter clothes ij brass candel- 
steks j greane silke vestment of whyt twylt j cope of blacke & the sides of read 
velvet ij great belles ; handbell j sacring bell. 

KILNEWICKE PIERCE’ illegible, 

Norte Dav.ton.—j challes of silver parcel gilt j vestment of red bustian in apis j 
vestment of blacke sattene ij surplesses ij belles in the stepell ij old crewetts j hand- 
bell j sacring bell ij table cloths j towell } pire of old sensures ij old candelsteks of 
latteine ij albes j vestment of whyt bustian j cope of blewe sattene. 

Names of next three parishes lost. 

HEMYNGBRUGH.—j old vestment of blake silke j vestment of read fustian in ables 
vestment of read sarsvet j alter clothe clothe of gold j alter clothe of. tharbutles 
iiij corporaxis with cassis iij alter clothes of lyning iij towells ij paire of crewetts 
p 9g ij candelsteks of pewder ij sacring belles iiij belles in the stepill ij crosse 

jothes. 

sap een RBYE.—ij belles j challes of silver. 

KERKEBRUNE.—(Rob. Smallwood vicar.) iij belles in the stepell ij copes j of wh 
bustian & ij™¢ of greane crewelles with ij albes ij vestments j of tees vorsted & the 
other of greane single sarsnet ij corporaxis with ij copes j handbell j crewett of 
lead j alter clothe j towell. 

‘Wa .ton.—j belles 1) handbells j alter clothe j towell iiij crewetts of tynne ij chysts, 

Sxerrnz.—(Thos. Elnstice curate) j challes of silver iij vestments with albes amesses 
& stoles grene mottley ij albes ij alter j cope of blewe vorsted. 

+++ se-LETONE.— ij vestments ij handbells j vestment of whyt bustian ij alter clothes ij 
towelles j cope of grene crewells j chest j crewett of tynne. 

GEvEDsLL.—({Laur. Ludringtone Vicare) } chal'es of silver ij vestments j of read 
=r the other of greve saye j albe ij table clothes j sirples of lyne ij belles j hand- 


nape vestments j eae oni ) - on P 

OLME DE SPAWDINGMOR. Aug xx j.—(Jo personne) iij copes j of grene silke 

other of whyt damaske ij alter clothes of lynen ij hawlin 4 of read damaske ij ibe 
ij vestments j of greane silk & the other of whyt damaske j challes of silver j pax 
of latyn j crosse of at te ij paxis ij candelsteks of brasse } crewett of pewler ij 
corporaxis iij great belles ij handbelles’ j sacring bell. 

The next parish illegible. 

HoNDRED or WoLDE.—(Hen Gray Vicar.) j challes of silver ungilt j vestment of 
whyt damaske j vestment of read sattene i» burgis j vestment of read vorsted i 
tunacles of read vorsted j cope of read vorsted j cope of blewe vorsted j cope 


greine. 
Name of two parishes illegible. 





* Antependium. 
+ The family of Arbuckle. 
? Hangings such as were used in halla 
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Howpen.—j challes of silver j paire of ines j bell. 

SKEPWITHE.— ij belles in the stepell j challes of silver j crosse of lattene iiij candel- 
steks of brasse vj alter clothes vj towelles j clothe me'de* j cope of blewe worsted & 
the hol'e suyt j erene cope iij vestments with alhes of saye ij vestments with albes 
ij tunacles of whyt bustian j old gre: e coverlet j corporax uf read velvet x pylowes 
j paire o° lntt ne sensures 4 serples j Bibie & paraphra-es & j bandbell. 

Nawes of two parishes illegible. 

BaRNEBIE OF MORE.—iiij belles in the stepell ij candelsteks j handbell j corporax & 
the cxse of read ~aye. 

FranorossE CHAPELL.—j cballes of silver ungilt ij vestments j of read saye & the 
other of whyt bus ian ij belles j handbell j corporax & the cape of sattene. 

Two names of parishes lost. 

coat eel pe “y : ee. 

STILLINGFLETT.—j pix of silver j challes parcell gilt ij corporax cases ij corporax 
latyn candelsteks x alter clothes j suyt of doruts j caering bell ij epengtte pax 4 
lea ‘e j ercs:e of latyn iij vestments j of blake velvet with albe j of read saye j 
of read russel's and 1j tavacles j vestmeut of reat sattene with the tunacles to the 
same ij copes j of read sattene iij towe!l-s j surples j ratchet j hollie watter fatt of 
brasse ij chysts iij belles in the stepell j bandbeil. 

Two names of p rishes illegible. 

ELVINGTON.—j vaill for Lent 1j cods + iiij old towelles ij crewetts ij corporaxis with j 
cresmatorye j pix j !etterone iiij alter clothes j chyst with ij loks ij graells j messe 
boke j proces-on ij beiles in the stepill j litle bell called a sanctus beil j handboll j 
rachett } litle awmery j blake vestment. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS OF 
ST. MARTIN’S, STAMFORD. (Continued. ) 


BY JUSTIN SIMPSON. 


1660. Two Gi , st rs, bur. July 9. 
1661. Will. Mat ews & Temperance Fatherstone, mar. May 29. 
», Lyonell Lambe, clerk, & minister of this parish, bur. Feb. 28 
1662. Alice, dau. of Thomas Johnson, bapt. Mar. 2. 
x» Mary, dau. of Richard Manton & Dorothy, bur. Feb. 11. 
» Charles, son of Michaell Wilson, clerke. bur. Aug. 23. 
‘ Symon, sov of Mr. Symou Walburgh, bur Sept. 1. (14) 
1663. A stranver dyed at Mr. Miles Hodson, bur. Mar. 22. (15) 
x» John Newman, gent., bur. Sept. 8. 
»  A-stranger at the Stock House, bur Sept. 24. 
‘ Sir Thomas Cesill, Knt., bur. Dec 3. (16) 
1664. Henry Peake & Anne Thor good mar. Oct. 28. 
»» Anne, dau. of the Lord Bellasie, bur. May 28. (17) 





* Of divers colours. + Codde, a pillow for the mass book. 

(14). One 8S. Walburgh and A. Manton issued a token in the 17th century, thus 
inscribed—Obverse, 8S. WaLBuRGH. A. Manton=The Grocers’ Arms. everse, OF . 
StamrorD=S. W. and A. M. 

(15). Mr. Miles Hodgson a'so issued a token in the 17th century. A va- 
riety is without the ‘‘ Baron,” and has the date (15)67. From the fact of a falcon 
being on the obverse probably the issuer was ‘‘ mine host of the Falcon.” For both 
this and the preceding see Simpson's Lincolnshire 17th Century Tokens. 

(16). He was the 5th son of ‘Thoms Cecil, 1-t Earl of Exeter, and brother «f Wil- 
liam the 2nd Earl, whose burial is thus recorded in extracts from the revisters of 
Westminster Abbey, given in the 7th volume, p. 465, of Nichols’ *‘ Collectanea Topo- 
graphica et Genealogica”—‘‘ The Earle of Exceter was buried July 9.” Sir Thos, 
Cecil, Knt., married Anne, daughter of Sir Robert Lee, Kat., Lord Mayor of London, 
He was baptised at St. Martin’s, 1 Jan., 178-9. 

(17). Lam ata loss, for a certainty, which Lord Belasyse to fix upon as the father 
of Anne, but I am inclined to think that the Hon. Jolin Belusyse ‘2nd son of Thos, 
Ist Viscount Fauconberg), elevated to the rage by letters patent, dated 27 Jan., 

644, as Baron Belasyse, of Worlaby, in do on of Lincoln, was her father. This 


nobleman, according to Burke's Dormant and Extinct Peerages, was a firm supporter 
of the Royal cause. At the commencement of the rebellion he arrayed six regiments 
of horse and foot under the Royal banner, and bad a principal command at the battles 
of Edge-hill, Newbury, and Knaresby, and at the sieg.s of Reading and Bristol ; and 
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1664. Symon, son of Symon Walburghe, gent., bur. Aug. 18. 
1665. Jobn & chang sonnes of Mr. Tymothy Booles & Mary, bapt. May 24. 
Newman was bur. May 27, & John on the 3l1st. (18) 
» Mr. Thomas Thoquetu bur. June 27. 


being appointed, subsequently, Governor of York, and Commander-in-Chief of the 
King » forces in Yorkshire, he fought the battle of Selby with Lord Fairfax. His 
Lordship being Lieutenant-General of the counties of Lincola, Notts., Derby, and 
Rutland, and Governor of Newark, valiantly defended that garrison inst the Eng- 
lish and Scotch armies, until His Majesty came in person, and ordered it to surrender 
in May, 1646 (a few days previous to the King surrendering himself at Southwell to 
the Commissioners appointed by the Scotch army, May 6th); at whichi time he was 
General of the King’s body-guard. He was thrice imprisoned in the Tower of London. 
At the Restoration, he was made Lord Lieutenant of the East Riding of Yorkshire, 
Governor of Hull, General of His Majesty’s Forces in Africa, Governor of Tangier, 
and Captain of the King’s Guard of Gentlemen Pensioners. In the reign of James IL 
he was First Lord of the Treasury, and died in 1689. His eldest son, Henry, by Jane, 
daughter and sole heiress of Sir Rt. Boteler, Knt., of Woodball, Herts; marrie 
secondly, Susan, daughter and co-heiress of Sir William Armine, Bt.. of Oegodby, co. 
Lincoln (which lady, who died in 1718, was created, 25 Mar., 1674, Baroness Saaee, 
of by, for her own life after the decease of her husband), by whom he had an onl: 
son, Henry, who succeeded his father as second Baron, and dying s. f in 1692, 
the Barony became extinct. e elder branch of this house was to the dignity 
of Baronet in the of Sir Henry Belasyse (who received the honour of Knight- 
hood from King James I. at York, in His Majesty's journey to London, 17 April, 1603), 
of Newborough, co. York, was created a Baronet w the institution of that dignity, 
29 June, 1611. His eldest son, Sir Thomas, 2nd et, was advanced to the peer- 
by the title of Baron Fauconberg, of Yarm, co. York, by letters patent, dated 25 
Ma: , 1627. His Lordship adhering to the cause of his Royal master, Charles L, was 
by him created 31 Jan., 1643, Viscount Fauconberg, of Henknowle co. Durham. He 
‘was su uently at the siege of York, and at the battle of Marston Moor, under the 
Duke of Newcagtle, with whom he fled to the Continent after that unfortunate defeat 
on July 2, 1644. His —— in 1652, and was succeeded by his grandson, 
ov., 1657, at Whitehall, , daughter of the Pro- 
tector Cromwell. Alth married the Protector’s ter, he certainly had a 
leaning to the Royal cause, for he was instrumental in forwarding the Restoration, 
from being appointed by the restored monarch in 1660 Lord Lieutenant of Durham, 
and in the same year Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of the North Riding of 
Yorkshire. In 1679 he was sworn of the Privy Council, and again in 1689, upon the 
accession of William and Mary. In the reign of James II. he lost his favour at 
but he was created by William III. Earl of a, letters patent, dated Apri) 
9, 1689. He died s. p. 31st Dec., 1700, when the earl expired, but the other hoo- 
ours reverted to his hew, Thomas, eldest son of Sir Roland (who died in 1699), 8rd 
son of the first Baron, Thomas, 4th Viscount, was created Earl Fauconberg, of New- 
borough, co. York, June 15, 1756. He died without male issue, 23 March, 1802, when 
the earldom again became extinct, but the other honours devolved upon his kinsman, 
Rowland, who died s. p in 1810, and was succeeded by his brother, the Rev. Charles 
Belasyse, D.D., of the Roman Catholic Church, at whose decease, in 1815, the Barony 
and Viscounty of Faucouberg became extinct. In the list of those residents of the 
county of Lincoln who compounded for their estates during the Protectorate, we find 
the name of John Bellas, ia. of Worlaby, 2nd son of the first Viscount, payin the 
sum cf,£2019, The Arms of the Batinet 
Peerages, from which I have extracted the above , are quarterly, 1 and 4, 


e ed between two oa plain, sable. 

(18). I have looked through Archdeacon Illingworth’s Topographical Account of the 
Parish of owe ee uarto, 1810, carefully, but do not find any mention made of a 
member of the famil: the name of Timothy. I find, however, a note at p. 28, 
wherein it is stated that Sir Robert Bolles, Bart., and Lady Mary Hussey (daughter 
of Sir Edw. Hussey, of Hunnin . Knt.), with most of his descendants, till the year 
1746, were buried in a vault belonging to his family in the church of St. Swithin, 
London Stone. Their town residence, about the Restoration and for some time after- 
wards, was in the parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, then a fashionable part of tie 
metropolis. Were the registers of the above parish inspected, something of Mr. 
Timothy —_ be found. The family have been seated in this county since the reign 
of Heaory III. and in that of Edward II. they were tenants in capite of the Crown, of 
lands in Conningsby, parcel of the manor of Scrivelsby. The Ba 





ad at the same time 


large possessions at Swineshead, which they held of the Earl of Richmond by Knight 
service. Sir George Bolles, a descendant of the younger branch, and Lord of the 
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1666. joey oy Lambe & Eliz. Falkner mar. Feb. 18. 


1667. one, a @Sunree om, mar, Jan. xxxi. 
lizabeth, the " r. on Walbri: Walburgh?), bur. July viii. 
», Richard Booth, gent., bur. Sept. xxii. bs cin a deta 


. Christopher Spence, groome at Burleigh, bur. Mar. xii. 
»,  Ludovicus Bottomly & Elizabeth his wife bur. in y* same grave, April vii. 
1669. Gabriel Martin, a stranger with a bur. Jan. xxi. 


1670. William Loving, gent., bur. Aug. 24. 
1671. Grace, the wife i 


. viii. 
1674. § Walburge, t., & Alderman of Stamford, bur. Aug. xxiiii. 
e Boas, of hs Hospital, bur. Dec. 1. 
1676. Ann, the dau. of John & Eliz. Ryley, bapt. Jan. xxiiii. 
x» Timothy Boothe, gent., bur. Jan. xxix. ; also John Harpley, steward of Bur- 


»» Richard Ford, ta of the Goorge, bur. Oct. iiii. 
Andrew Lichfield, gent., bur. Dec. xxxi. 
1677. Ann Newman, widow, bur. Feb. 27. 

1678. The Right Honorable John Earle of Exeter, bur. Feb. viii. (21) 


Manor of Scampton, was a member of the Grocers’ Company of London. He was ad- 
mitted upon their Court of Assistants in 1598, made Warden 1599, and U Warden 
or Master of the Company 1606, elected Alderman 1607 served the office of Sheriff 
and ° ted by James I. at Green- 
80th May, 1618, and died 1st September, 1621. He married Jane, eldest - 
ter of Sir John Hart, Knt., Lord Mayor of London in 1590, who shortly before 
death (Jan. 26, 1603), made a settlement of his manor and lands in with 


on Sir \ 
son, John, was Sheriff of the county of Lincoln in 1627, knighted by Charles I. and 
created a Baronet in 1628, a title which became ys = the decease of Sir — 





., and the following have served 
the office of Sheriff, viz.—John. of Hough, Esq., 1477 ; Richard, of Hough, Esq., 1550 
and 1569 ; and in the list of those Royalists who had to compound for their estates 
during the Protectorate, we find the names of Sir Charles Bolles, Knt., of Louth, 

£400 and £26 per annum settled, and Robert Bolles, of Scampton, £1500. 
Mhe arms of the family are—azure, out of three cups, or, as many boars’ heads couped, 


nt. 
tis). In the series of Tradesmens’ tokens of the 17th century, is one issued by 
H ids, probably of the same as Thomas. 

(20). is lady was the first wife of John, 4th Earl of Exeter, and eldest daughter 
of John Manners, 8th Ear! of Rutland, by Frances, daughter of Edw. Lord Montague, 
of Boughton, North Hants. 

(21). He succeeded as 4th Earl of Exeter, his father n David, 3rd Earl, and his 
_— Elizabeth, daughter of John Egerton, Earl of Bri ater. In alluding to 


Bri I 
the latter part of note 63, reference to the the Earl who 


This nobleman, who died in Nov., 1828, left his chief estates to the Countess for her 
life, deducting from the rental £18,000 a year for the Hon. and Rev. Francis ‘ 
now § ater. The estates, after the decease of the Countess of the 
present Earl, devolve to Lord Alford, eldest son of Earl Brownlow, on condition of his 
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1678. William, }* son of John & Eliz. Ryley, bur. Mar. xiii. 
1679. Mary, the dau. of John Ryley, gent., bur. Jan. xiii. 
1680. Aun, the dau of John & Eliz. Ryley, bapt. Dec. xxviii. 
x» Robert Camock, bur. April 26. 
»,  Astranger at the Woolpack bur. Oct.i. (22) 
1681. John Levitt, gent.. bur. Oct. x. 
» Mary, Countess Dowager of Exeter, bur. Oct. xxii. (23) 
1682. Gec. More, gent., bur Ap’. xxi. 
», Geo. Lulls, gent., bur. Dee. xxii. 
1683. Geo. Hardgrave, bur. Jun. 4, 
x» Mr. John Wilson, bur. July 17. 
3» Mrs. Ann Litchfield, wid., bur. July 29. 
1684. Mr. Rich. Brooks, bur. Feb. 15 
»» Mr. Thos. Markham, bur. Mar. 4, 
»»  Sence (?) dau. of Mr. John ‘l'odd, bur. Sept. 1. 
»» Humphrey Falkner, bur. Nov. 9. 
1685. Mrs. Eliz. Hampshire, wid., bur. July 14. 
xx Mrs. Anne Gibson, bur. Oct. 8. 
1686. Mr. James Dunbar, bur. Mar. 26. 
», Mr. Jos. Bulkley, bur. May 12. 
1687. Edw. Dethe, Esy., bur. Mar. 5. (24) 


Obtaining a higher rank in the Peerage than bis father (1st Earl Brownlow), failing 
which he devised it to the Egertons of Tatton. The Court of Chancery admitted the 
validity of this condition ; but the House of Lords upon appeal, in 1853, set the con- 
dition aside, so that the Bridgewater property pasted into the hands of the 2nd Earl 
Brownlow (e'de-t son of Lord Alford) unfettered with any restrictior s. 

(22). This hou-e of public entertainment is not extant now in the parish. In the 
next century it seems to have been the Swan and Wowlpack, and is thus referred to 
in an advertixement in the Stanford Mercury, Vol. xxiv. No. 2, ‘Thursday, July 2, 
1724—‘ Stolen from Scotter, near Brig, in Lincolnshire, the 25th of June last, a bright 
bay mare about 13 hands and a half high, paces well. a star in her forehead, three 

‘ white feet ; and worth about ten pound. Whoever gives notice of the said mare to 
Mr. Momby, of Cadney, in Lincolnshire, afores»id, or to Francis Freeman, at the Swan 
and Woolpack in St. Martin’s, Stamford, shall have two guineas reward and reason- 
able charges.” 

(23.) This lady was the 2nd wife of John, 4th Earl of Exeter; and widow of Francis 
Palmer, of Ashwell, Rutland, Esq. Her father was Mildmay Fane, Baron le Despenser, 
2nd Earl of Westmoreland and Baron Burghersh ; and ber mother was Mary, widow of 
Sir Roger Townsend, Bart., and daughter and co-heiress of Horatio, Baron Vere, of 
Tilbury. The father of the first Earl of Westmoreland (Francis Fane, so created by 
James I, December 29, 1624) was Sir Thomas Fane, Knt. (arms—azure, 4 right-handed 
gauntlet with their backs affronté, or), who died 13th March, 1589; married Mary, 
daughter and sole heir of Henry Nevill, Baron of Bergaveuny and confirmed Baroness 
le Despenser, 25th May, 1604. 

(24.) This Mr. Dethe was doubtless a son of Henry, who is alluded to in Vol. viii. 
p. 96, as residing in y®* black fryers. On the north wall of this church was a monu- 
ment bearing this i scription—‘‘In sacred memory. Near this monument lies Edward 
Dethe, Esq., a man fruitful in good offices to his country, and the father of twenty 
children by one wife, Grizel Steward, a d:scendant of the noble family of Stewards. 
He was a man of strict honour, the most polished manners, and of exemplary piety 
towards God. Emment in the art of jurisp: udence, be discharged the office of justice 
of the peace with becoming dignity. Being born to an ample fortune, he used it 
honourably so long as it was allowed him, and supported the loss of it in the civil 
wars with fortitude, aided to the last by the kind support of two successive Ear's of 
Exeter. He enjoyed a vigorous old age, the reward of unusual temperance; (not of 
this period ;) until at length, bis years increasing, and being admonished of his a’ 

roaching dissolution by an inveterate palsy, be died the 5th of March, 1687, in the 
8th year of bis age. Mindful of the friendship which had been zealously cultivated 
with him for several years, Francis Hatcher, an afflicted old man and who in a short 
time is likely to follow him, has thux piously performed his last ob-equies.” The arms 
on the monument are two bars between 3 (2 and 1) crescents (a coat slightly altered 
from those of the family of Death or Dich, of Dartford, Kent, thus entered in burke’s 

Armoury—sable, a griffin passant or, armed gules, between 8 crescents argent,) inspal- 

ing a lion rampant grasping a ragged staff. Upon referring to Burke’s General 





Armoury, I find the coat of arms granted 10th March, 1586, to the family of Steward, 
of Cambridgeshire ; Stantney, Isle of Ely ; Gestwait, Heseldon, and Swardeston, co. 
Norfolk, was argent, a lion rampant gules, over all a bend raguled or, so the above 
impalement is evidently a slight alteration of the last coat. The following quaint 
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1688. Joseph, son of Henry & Annamaria Neall, on, bapt. . iii, 
». Elizabeth, Countess Dow: of Exeter, bur. Mar. 24. (25) 
1689. Jacob, son of Abrahom & Isabel Falkner, bapt. Jan. 27. (26) 

» Hester. dau. of Noah Neale, Esq., bur. Feb. iii. 
1690. Benj. Falkner, bur. Mar. 29. 
Mr. Johu Warren, bur. Oct. 27. 


advertisement rel.:ting to the Back Fryers and its residents, from the “‘ Stamford 
Mercury of 172%, the residence of Mr. Death’s family, may prove interesting to your 
readers :—‘‘ June 6.—Jvhn Laxton, at the Fryers, at Stumford, in Lincolnshire, on 
‘Tuesday returned fr»m Bath and Bristol with a lirge quantity of Bath and Bristol 
water, where any person may be furnished with the aforesaid water every six weeks 
fresh. July 25.—the ancient sest called the Fryers, at Stamford, in Lincolnshire, to 
be lett. August 15.—Jobn Laxton, of Stamford, Lincolnshire, goes next Monday to 
Bath, and next day to Bristol bot well, where any person can be carried at reasonable 
rates. He returns, God willing, in a 1l or 12 days, when any person may have the 
water fresh. March 12, 1723-4.—Mr. William Garduer now lives at the house in 
Stamford, Lincolnshire, commonly called the Fryers, where Sir Richard Cust formerly 
lived, with large gardens and pleasantly situated. If any gentlemen or ladies are 
disposed to board in the said town they may there find and havdsome acco':.mo- 
dation, and also for coach and horses. November 19, 1/24.—Stamford, Lincolnshire. 
The ancient s-at called the Fryers, which is a very good house in very good repair, 
scituate in a very goo air and pleasant gardens, with coach house, stables, an 
granaries, and haylofts over them, new built with brewlouse and other outhouses 
very convenient, ready furnished, laie in tke tenure of John Vernon, Esq., to be lett 
and entered on at — Day next. Enquire of John Laxton, at Stamforc| aforesaid, 
and be farther satisfied.” 

(25.) This :ady was the widow of David, 4th Baron Burghley, and daughter of John 
Egerton, Earl of Bridgewater. 

(26:) Although a« previously stated the name of Falkner is now ex'inct in Stam- 
ford, I do not deem it improbable that this family was connected with the Fauconer 
Falconer, Fawkeuer, or Falkener, as the name is har any | speli, v-ho were long seated 
in the adjoining county of Rutland. From Herald's Visitations aud county parish 
registers, which were introduced in the reign of Elizabeth, an uninterrupted pedigree 
of 12 generations dutes back to a time when the family had been then jong settled in 
the county of Rutland, Kobert le Fauconer (a vame that denotes the office he held— 
the Dukes of St. Alban’s have been hereditary Grand Falconers ever since the :eign 
of Charles IJ.), of Rutland, was summoned to meet the King with horse and arms in 

ward I.’s reign, and Sir Hamon Fauconer, of Braunston, in that county, is men- 
tioned in the time of Hevry II!. In Henry IV.’s reign it appears that Thomas 
Falconer, uf Rutland, went to London, where he became Lo:d Mayor in 1414-15, and 
a burgess in P«rliament from 1415-22. He built Moorgate Postern, and lent to the 
King 10,000 marks. He was patron of St. Olaves, Jewry street. Master of the Mer- 
cer’s Company in 1406, 1412, 1418, and 1424, and his posterity enjoyed the freedom of 
that company so late as the last century. In Henry VII.’s reign Elizabeth, daughter 
of James Fauconer, of Rutland, married Thomas Trafford, son of Sir Edmund 
Trafford, whose eldest son, Sir Edmund, married Mary Howard, sister ot the cele- 
brated Catherine Howard. The grands n of this James Fauconer, or Falconer, of 
Uppingham, married two wives, transmitting the name of Falkener tw his issue by 
the fist marriave, and distinguishing that of the second marriage by the name of 
Fawkener. The last male descendant of this second branch was Wiliam Fawkener, 
Clerk of the Privy Council, and son of Sir Everard Fawkener, secretary to the Duke 
of Cumberland, Am’assador at the Porte. and Postmaster-General. William 
Fawkener, who was also employed in diplomatic service at St. Petersburg and Liebon, 
left two daughters. one of whom married the late Earl of Orford, the other the Hon. 
Henry Cavendish. The following is the descent of the elder branch :—James 
Falkener, of Kutland, had issue Anthonie Falkener, of Stoke Dry, whose son 
Kenelim Falkever, of Stoke Dry, died 1598, leaving issue Avthonie Falkener, of 
Uppingham, born ante 1559, died 1621, who married Elizabeth (Uheseldyn?) Lion 
Selemee, their son, was born 1587, avd died 1654. He married Katherine (Askew ?) 
and left in entail estates at Uppingham, Se:ton, Bisbrooke, Liddingtun, Stoke Dry 
Preston, Glaston, Thorpe, Culdecot, and Wing, all in Rutland. His son, Everard 
Faikener, of ey mor and Stoke Dry, boru 1617, died 1663, married E izabeth, 
daughter of Sir Maurice Tresham, Bart. Their son, Lion Falkener, of Uppingham, 
was born 1647, and died 1676. He married Esther, and left a son, Lion Falkener, of 
Uppingham, born 1671. His son, Wiliam Falkener, of ( ppingham, born 1696, died 
about 1782-6, married Ruth Barnes, and had issue Lyou Falkener, of Up and 
London, born 1727, died 1756, who married Hannah White, and was su ied by his 
son Edward Falkener, of London, born 1751, died 1812, who married Mary Rudadell, 





" Mr. Edw. Curtis & Mrs. Sarah, eldest dau. of Noah Neale, esq., mar. July 8; 
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John Ryl bur. Feb. 13. 
Mr. John a oo ~ | 





A stranger, fro 

Mary, ¥° wife of Mr. Will. Supper, Burley, bur. July y* 1. 
Jonathan, son of Jonathan sy 2 ig “Be eae 26. (29) 
Thos. Steel, suffocated in a lime 

Mr, John Chaum, bur. Feb. 11. 

Mr. phage pA mag , gent., bur. June 15. 


d* of ® Anu SaraEen, bapt. Aug. 8. 
Me, Ghaum, bur. 


Mr: John Chavin oI * 29. 

Jobanah, d* of Mr. William, a soger, Sept. 20. 

pase vg ng? ) Mr. Thomas as Ketleborouc, bn ¢- 7. ‘ 
enrietta, dau. enry & 80) perow, bapt. Oct. 

Mabel Harrington, bur. Jan. 23. (80) ‘ 


Wnm., son of Aunall, a soger, bapt. Feb. 18. 
The Rt. Hon. Annabella 
Aug. 6. (31) 
Isabelle, wife of Mr. Geo. Crooke, bur. Oct. 20. 
Susanah, wife of Mr. Anthony Cheamour, bur. Dec. 1. 
Mary, d* of Mr. Henery & Margaret perow, uart. Nov. 25 
Ann, wife of John Crage, a nger, bur. Jan. 1 
Rd. Sheppard, Gents bur. Jan. 30 


& oh ie Mr, John Wildbore & Mrs. Elizabeth 2d. dau. of Noah Neale, 
esq., mar. 





and was father of — Falkener, Esq., of 21, bpp ae A Square, London, who died 


October 29, 1864, 87. He was born in 1777, and married Stovell. Mr. 
Lyon Falkener has issue one son, ——’ and two eae. son is the 
last male representative of his family, and his name is known to the public by 

** Deedalus,” “* E ” and other works. Mr. a be eruey has received the 


sarin heehee oF chee cies taieeede Demand, p. 186 tion is 
ie iven ore’s art le no men 
Beet yp ert ae pen herp ecg od 


mine. 
U 
wy Ae ee pale gules and sable, a lion guardant, or 


, onathan 
of John Hatcher (M.P. for Lincolnshire 21st James I. ; for Grantham, 3rd Charles I. ; 
for Stamford, 1 AY Ral 
OE ete ae) Bee opie at on baghe a 


Boston, 2nd i 1856, p. 458, Jonathan Gorstel Gaostal ow was ents History 
ipsham, 


(80). Entries ng the ae are the most numerous in the St. Michael's 


the Net Neale Family is now extinct in "Stamford. In the neighbouring church 
are mem ee ee. en on 


passant 
low Snow, Esq., of Stamford, married Aso, eldest daughter 


Rutland, and 


ss nenteae the estate of John Harrington, late of Stamford, deceased, 
hee og debts to Thomas Chamberlain, his executor, in the 








sven of 14 ny after the red ane or else expect trouble.” This advertisement not 
having the desired effect of Seen ma another one was inserted 
in the Mercury of July 2,1 24. by Thomas Cham in, thus—* All 
who have any claims or or demands upon the executor of John Harrington, late Stam- 
ford, a Sa are to make out ve 
claims or demands isc etn hadi pon i re teed 
deceased so far as his And who are indebted 
to the estate of the said John their eapoctive debte to his said 
(81). Sho was the ot wife ot John ~ See wa of John 
¥ was iter 
Qituiititindcinvaca. 
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THE CHURCH BELLS OF DERBYSHIRE, DESCRIBED AND 
; ILLUSTRATED. 


BY LLEWELLYXN JEWITT, F.8.A., ETC., ETO., ETO. 
(Continued from page 104.) 


STANTON-BY-DALE-ABBEY. 


In the time of Edward VI. there were “ ij bells in the steple, j hand- 
bell, j sacryng bell ;” there are now, July, 1872, four bells, and these 
are all of remarkably good character. At the time I write, the church 
is undergoing considerable alteration and restoration, and these fine 
bells have met their doom. A new peal has been cast by Messrs. 
Taylor, of Loughborough. Before these notes, therefore, can be issued, 
these grand old bells, after clashing, ringing, and tolling, at service, at 
weddings, and at funerals, for three centuries, will be things of the 
past. Verily, a muffled peal ought to have been rung the day they 
were broken up. The church is dedicated to St. Michael and All 
Angels. It appears that the first and second bells were cracked, and 
this led to the determination to have the whole peal of four recast, and 
a new treble added, so as to increase the peal to five. The old bells 
were as follows :— 


Ist bell—efe (cross fig. 12) DOMINVS HUIVS FVNDI SIVE MA- 
NERII ANNO SALVTIS 1641 EX DONO HEN- 
RICI WILVGHBY BARRONETI, and the mark of 
George Oldfield, with the cross, moon, and star, and jnitisis G O 
(fig. 9). Above the inscription is the border (fig. 17). 

2nd bell—#§ (Rose fig. 48) SANC TA GA BRI FJ in Lombardic 
capital letters, and the mark attributed, whether correctly or not 
remains to be seen, to Richard Mellour (fig. 50). 

8rd beI—-IHESVS BE OVR SPEDE in Lombardic capital letters, 
mark of Henry Oldfield, with the cross, moon, and star, and } 9 
(fig. 8). 

4th bell—efe (cross fig. 42) IHS (border fig. 89) BE (border fig. 89) MI 
(border fig. 39) SPED (border fig. 39) 1600. Below the in- 
scription is the very unusual mark of Henry Oldfield, the cross, 
moon, star, and initials © surmounted by a crown (fig. 35). 
On the crown of the bell, close up to the cannons, on one side are 
the letters ’ Ad and on the other, a stamp of an open arched crown 
surmounting the letter W, between the letters G and B. 


The present, or new, peal of five bells, is as follows. The old in- 
scriptions have been preserved. and the words “recast 1872.” added. 
The church being dedicated to St. Michael and All Angels, the names 
of the three Archangels have been placed on the three smaller bells, 
as their dedication, thus—treble, “8. Raphael,” second, “ 8. Michael,” 
third, “ Saint Gabriel,” as‘on the original bell. and the two larger ones 
bear the sacred Name of “ Jesus,” “as I should like,” says the Rev. 
J. M. Freshfield. the late Vicar, in writing to me, “ the parishioners 
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to connect with the two larger bells which bear the name of Jesus the 
verse of the well-known hymn :— 
‘ Whene’er the sweet church bell 
Peals o’er hill and dell, 
May Jesus Christ be praised, 
Ob, hark! to what it sings, 
As joyously it rings, 
** May Jesus Christ be praised” — 
and with the other three bells I should wish them to connect the 
ministering powers of St. Raphael, the Angel of Health ; St. Michael, 
the Warrior Angel of our Defence ; and St. Gabriel, the sweet Gospel 
Messenger.” 
Mr. Freshfield has also niost kindly written and sent to me specially 
for this notice of the Stauton-by-Dale-Abbey bells a beautiful hymn, 
expressive of his ideas. It is as fullows :— 
*¢ Angel of health, may Raphael lighten o’er us, 
‘o every sivk-bed speed his healing flight, 
In times of doubt direct the way before us, 
And through life’s mazes quite our steps aright. 


ba fog of , may Michael to our dwelling, 
- wn from high heaven in mighty calnne«s come ; 
Breathing serenest peace, wild war dispelling, 
With all her sorrows to the infernal gloom. 


“Gab-iel, who erst to men in darkness living, 
Didst blessed tidings of a Savivur.bring, 
To us, cold love and dying faith reviving, 
Sweet angel, still descend on loving wing.” 


Ist belI—SAINT MICHAEL 1872. JOHN TAYLOR & CO., 
FOUNDERS, LOU'::HBOROUGH. 

2nd bebI—SAINT RAPHAEL. THE GIFT OF HENRY WIL- 
LOUGHBY BARONET, LOKD OF THE MANOR, 
1641. RECAST 1872. JOHN TAYLOR & CO,, 
FOUNDERS, LOUGHBOROUGH. 

8rd belI—SAINT GABRIEL. RECAST 1872. JOHN TAYLOR 
& CO., FOUNDERS. LOUGHBOROUOGH.. 

4th blI—JESUS BE OUR SPEED. RECAST 1872. JOHN 
TAYLOR & CO., FOUNDERS, LOUGHBOROUGH. 

5th blI—JESUS BY MY SPEED. RECAST 1872. JOHN 
TAYLOR & CO., FOUNDERS, LOUGHBOROUGH. 





CARSINGTON. 


There is only one bell, in a small bell turret, in this church. In the 
time of Edward VI., when Hugh Sheldon was Rector, there were “ for 
y® steple ij hand-bells.” 

The bell is perfectly plain with the exception of the date 1704. 





PARWICH. 


Taxis interesting little Norman church has recently, at the time of my 
writing, been pulled down to the ground to make room for a larger 





g 
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and more pretentious building, which is being erected on its site, 
In the reign of Edward VI there were at this place “ij bells of belle. 
metylle, (and) j hand bell of bell metyll,” but these have all dis- 
appeared, and there is now only one solitary bell, aud this is dated 
1804. The church is dedivated to St. Peter. 
On the baunch iu small Roman capital letters :— 
SsutH. & Co CHESTERFIELD. 1804 
Below this is an encircling acanthus leaf border of poor wary Soe 
execution (fig. 40); and on the sound bow are two large letters 
B ‘T° which have evidently been scratched in to the soft sand 
before casting - probably by the foreman or moulder—and are but 
slightly raised. 





STRETTON-EN-LE-FIELDS. 
THERE are two bells at this church. 


lst bbI—CVM - SONO: SI- NON - VIS: VENIRE : (border fig. 5) 
NVNQVAM - AD « PRECES (border fig 5) CVPIES - 
IRE : (border fig. 5) 1623 in Roman capital letters, and the 
mark of Richard Braysier, as used at the foundry of Newcombe of 
mares (fig. 6). w this is a border of the same general design 
as fig. 


ndbl—p~- S&S G& EH RK SK. EX Il Lowbariic capitals, 
about six inches apart. 





STONY MIDDLETON. 
Tere are three bells in this church, which is dedicated to St. Martin. 
lst belI-DANIEL HEDDERLY CAST VS ALL IN 1720, 

In plain Roman capital letters ; no ornament. 
2nd bell—#% (fig. 86s) THO: FROGGAT ROB: SHEPHERD 
C: W In plain Roman capital letters. At the commencement 

a rose (fig. 36.) 

8rd belI—BENIAMIN ASHTON ESqR IONATHAN ROSE 
CVRATE In plain Roman capital letters. The M and I in 


Benjamin are curiously connected, the founder ha’ im sed the 
latter limb of the M to form the I. — 





KEDLESTON. 


Tere is only one bell in this church. It bears GOD SAVE HIS 
CHURCH 1830 T MEARS OF LONDON FECIT 





WILLINGTON. 
lst bolI—T MEARS OF LONDON FECIT 1827 
2nd bell—T MEARS OF LONDON FECIT 1827 
8rd bell—T MEARS OF LONDON FECIT 1827 * 











® Copied for me by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope. 
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DERWENT. 


TaeErz is at present only one bell at this church. It bears the name 


WALKER & OO., 1772. 





MEASHAM. 
Tere are four bells in this church. I am indebted for these rub- 
bings to the Rev. J. T. Fowler, of Appleby Magna. 


Ist bell—-Je BE - YT - KNOWNE - TO: ALL - THAT - 
DOTH : ME: SEE: . 
THAT - NEWCOMBE ~- OF - LEICESTER - 
MADE -: MEE »* 1606 
In one line round the haunch with border (fig. 11) same as on many 
of Oldfield’s and Hedderly’s bells. 
2nd belI—IHS : NAZARENVS - REX - FILI - DEI - MISERERE- 
MEI - 1618 and the mark of Richard Braysier (fig. 6.) This 
bell is of precisely similar character with the tenor bell at Appleb 
already described. It bears the same founder’s mark x (ie. 8 
and the same acorn and leaf border between ee — ( 
probability seems to be that the marks, &c., of "Beaysior, 
3 some means or other yet to be discovered, eal into the hands 
the Leicester founders, and that this bell, as well as the one at 
Appleby, al although the Norwich mark, were actually cast by 
ewcombe. The S in 1HS is turned backwards way. 
8rd beI—A BRAHAM - SPENCER IAMES TVMLINSON 
C W 1714 in Roman capital ‘letters round the haunch, and be- 
low it the initials, D H, of the founder, Daniel Hedderley. On the 
crown of the bell is an encircling border of the same general d 
as fig. 14, but without the fleur-de-lis terminations, low the in- 


one is an encircling border of the same pattern (fig. 14), but 
the fleur-de-lis terminations. 


ibl—-EHESYS RAZAREAYS 
REX ET DGORYM FERE 
DEE MEISER HARE M¥ & wn 


bardic capital letters round the haunch. There isno founder’s mark. 
BREASTON. 





THERE are three bells in this church, which is dedicated to St. Michael. 


The rubbings have been furnished me by Mr. Hope. 


Ist bell--JOHN GREGORY © ROBERT KIRK CHURCH 
WARDENS THO HEDDERLY UNDER O 
on the haunch. Between the names of churchwardens, and at the 
close of all are coins. © On the crown is an encircling border of the 
not uncommon pattern (fig. 17). 

2nd bell—EX (border fig. 11) DONO (fig.11) HENRICVS (fig. 11) 
WILLOVGHBY (fg. 11) BARRONET (fig. 11) 1657 
(fig. 11) on the haunch. On the waist RECAST 1705. Round 
= crown agg prearrt a ag Serko Me. ). Above 
loche pattern (fig. 38) 4 en 

ard bell—-f> PGRA : PUDIEGCA : PIA 
MESHRES : MESERE: MA- 
BREF. in Lombariic ‘capitals beautifully foliated. The Sin 
each case is turned backward way. Atthe-commencement is a beau- 
tifully formed cross with trefoils between the.arms. See (fig. 43). 





saab 
hd. 


ae 
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MORLEY. 
Tees are three bells* in this church, which is dedicated to St. 
Matthew. In the reign of Edward VI there were “iij bells in ye 
steple j lytle hand bell j sacryng bell in ye chaunsell” and “j lytle 
bell taken off ye chauncell in value ijd;” so that there are still the 
same number of “beils in ye steple” as there were at that time. 
There can be but little doubt, too, that two of the present bells, the 
Ist and 2nd, are the same which then hung there. The 3rd, by 
Henry Oldfield, probably took the place of the third one which might 
have been broken, and recast by him. It is a curious fact that these 
bells, one of the most interesting features of the church, are not 
named in the recently published history of that church by its late 
vicar, the Rev. S. Fox. . 


Ist bell—ef (fig. 45) @ra pro (fig. 46) nobis (fig- 46) bente (fg. 46) wndrek 
ls, dp us, O blessed Andrew), in elegant old English letters, de- 
corated with trefoil terminations, etc. At the commencement is a 
peculiarly elegant cross-fleury (fig. 45) and the stamps of the fleur-de- 
lis (fig. 46) are of peculiar design. The g in nobis and the terminal y 
in Andrea are reversed. 

2nd bell—efe (cross fig. 44) ERE (fg. 6) MAZZA 
REGEAES + (fc. 47) RIA (fg. 46) J A~ 
DEOR CGD. (Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews) 
in highly ornamental Lombardic capital letters. The fleur-de-lis 
(fig. 46) is the same as on the Ist bell. The cross (fig. 44), is the 
same as at Breaston with the addition of a crown. 

8rd bell—GOD (border fig. 10) SAVE (fig. 10) HIS (fig. 10) CHVRCH, 
(fig. 10) 1614, and the G@ @ mark: of George Oldfield (fig. 9.) 


A monumental brass in the church, to John Stathum, and Cicely, 
his wife, records that these worthies gave three bells to this church. 
John Stathum died in 1454, and his wife in 1464, so that the bells 
were given certainly before 1454. Probably the first and second bells 
still hanging in the tower, are two of these very bells; the third 
having been recast in 1614. The following is the inscription :— 

bag i y sometyme lorde of this towne, and Cecily his 
Wyte: Which peo mo Churchait belles & iver iij*. iiij*. yerely for brede, to be 
done in almes among pore folk of y* prssh i y* day of y* obit of dame Godith, sometyme 
Lady of ote the said John by Sa the vi Geox of Novembre, y* yere of our Lord 
M*CCCC liiijt, and the — Cecily died the day of April, the yere of our Lord 
M‘CCCC Ixziiijt. of Whos Sowles God have Mercy. Amen. 

The arms of Morley, whose heiress 
married Stathum, are a Jion rampant, du- 
cally crowned, and these arms occur on 
some of the tiles in the church, the spaces 
at the angles being filled in with three bells, 
evidently in allusion to the three given by 
Stathum. 
























THE FAMILY OF WRIGHT, OF DERBYSHIRE AND STAF.- 
FORDSHIRE. 


BY W. BEMROSE, JUN. 


In Vol. TIT. of the “‘ Retrquary’’ appeared a biographical notice of a 

member of this family—‘‘ Wnicht or DerBy,” the eminent painter. This I now 

supplement with the Peery om * Pedigree (Plate XVII), showing the descent of 

the painter from the Wrights of ordshire, where they appear to have been settled 

¢ Syford, and from thence to have migrated about the year 1673, to Longford, in 
rbyshire. 

Besides “ Wright of Derby,” several members of this fam?ly—men eminent in law 
and physic—deserve to be classed among Derbyshire Worthies. Belonging to the 
law, I have already in the former article spoken of ‘‘ Equity Wright,” a man at once 
so hivhly respected for his learning, and bis uprightness and iutezrity, as to earn for 
him acorns his contemporaries this proud soubriquet. This worthy man was the son 

right, who married Anne Daykene, both of whom were buried in 8. Alk- 
mund’s Church, Derby. ‘Equity Wright” was, by his wife, Hannah Brookes, the 


Witeok? 


Criticism, Divinity, and the Greek and Roman Classics ; many of the scarcest editions 
of the old Englixh Poets, Novels, and Romances ; and also a remarkably singular 
assemblage of Theatrical writers, including the rarest protections of the English 
Drama. The Dramatical Works occupied two days of the sale, and amongst other 
rarities were copies of the first, second, third, and fourth editions of Shakespeare’s 
Works. The Vatalogue, a demy 8vo, of 102 pp., forms a good text book for the book- 
buyer of the t day. Dr. Wright died at his house in Charles Street, Grosvenor 
Square, London, on Saturday, the 14th of October, 1786. His remains were brought 
to Derby and interred in the family vault in St. Michael’s Church. His eldest sister, 
Elizabeth Wright, died unmarried in 1766, and his second sister, Mary Wright, who 
had married Captain John Wilson, of Tamworth, died in 1805. 

Richard Wright, M.D., was brother to Joseph, the painter. and attained some emi- 
nence as a physician in his native town, Derby, An old MS. has the following lines 
relating to Dr. Wright :— 


“Cease wonders, cease, from this or that, 
Since Dr. Wright has changed his hat ; 
Corners three and wig profound 
He now salutes his friends all round.” 


He married Sarah Wallis, by whom he had two daughters, Hannah and Anne. 
Jatter married James Holworthy, an eminent artist, and a member of the 

of Wate:-Colour artists, and who was an intimate friend of the late J. M. 

R.A. The male representatives of the Wright family have now dwindled 
person, who still maintains a connection with physic (being a physician) with 
profession the family had so long and honourably been connected. 
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between three unicorns’-heads of the second, 


Crest.—An Agnus Dei, argent, bearing a ban- 
ner, charged with a cross, gules. 


AnMs.—Gules, on a chevron engrailed, argent, 


PEDIGREE OF WRIGHT, OF 


DERBY 


Rev. John Wright, = 





























j | 1694, 
Richard Wright,= John Wright,=An 
born Feb. 9, 1662, tee ”'| bor 
at Loaden ’ Hall, born Jan. 6, | die 
in the Parish of 1664, at Sy-| bw 
Pentridge, Staf- ford, Stafford- | mu 
fordshire. shire, d. Sept. 
16, 1725, bur. 
at S dent. 
mund’s, t. 
8th. 
Fagin 1728. | 
Gell, a Richard Wright, M.D.,=Frances Wilcockson, 
of Ur Wistewontie | born — .s Derby, of Wirksworth, born 
died Dec. 1, 1770, bur. | 1711, died May 6th, ces 
at 8. Micheal, Derby, 1772, bur. 8. Mi- 
chael’ 3, Derby, May 
9th. 
a ! 
Richard Wright, M.D. y=Caroline Gray, Elizabeth Wright, ye t, = rt t. John Wilson, 
F.R.S., of London, born only surviving born Feb. 22,1740, b. 1743, +, of Tamworth, 
at Derb , 1789, tS at | dau. of the late bap. at 8. Michael's, bap. 8. Yatichwel 
8. Michael’s, Nov. , | SirJamesGray. Feb. png 1740, died Ma: =. 1743, ™” died 1795. 
1788, died Oct. i an. 4,1766. d. Apr. 9, 1805. | Lieut. under Lord 
ve Howe when he was 
+ by. a Captain. 
Frances Wilson, 
born a 9, 1777, at Tamworth, 
ied Dec. 15, 1799. 
| | | 
Hannah Anne John Wright, Elizabeth, Richard W: 
Wright, bap. same time, born 1755, ba; born June 3, 1; 
bap. 8. Alk- atS.Alkmund’s, Nov. 9, 1755, bap. July7,1' 
mund’s, Ap.14,. April 14, 1754, died April 29, died Aug.18,17 
1754, bur. atS. bur. All Saints’, 1775, bur. S. bur. 8. Alkmu 
Alkmund’s, Jan. 27, 1790. und’s, Aug. 21. 
Aug. 14, 1759. May 13, 1779. 


All died young, unmarried. 


Ap. 20,1795. [ 
James Cade,= Anna 


urgeon, 
of § ion, | Rome, 
Sept 





ERBYSHIRE AND STAFFORDSHIRE. amis 


John Wright,= Elizabeth, 


























1694. | 1h J 11 
wn Wright,= no nee Thomas Wright, = Jonathan Wright, M Wright, 
\ttorney, b. Jan. 7, 1666, b. Aug. 24, 1668, b. Bo 1878, 
m Jan. 5, died at Parwich at Syford. at Syford. at 
4, at Sy-| bur. 8. Alk- 
siege |e ar ym Rt ayer 
re, d. . Thomas Wright, = Allin. . . 25, 1669, get Wright, 
1725, bur. born 708 nnd at Bins b. Nov. 21 1878, 
8. Alk- a Deacon at Longford. 
nd’s, Sept. 19, 1781. Wright, 
18th. ‘Oe Jan. 26, 1, Sarah wie, 
at Syford. b. Mar. 21, 1677, 
at Longford. 
| | Sept. 24, 1728. 
Jane Wright, cane Attor-= Hannah Brookes, Elizabeth W: 
born Jan. 8, 1695, eer W, Derby born 1700, born Apr. 24, 1708, 
in 8. Alkmund’s (“ ty Wright, ) | dis oe 20,1764, bap. 8. Alkmund’s, 
Parish, died born pA t 8. Alk- May 5, 1703 
died Nov. 1, 1767, ee Nov. 24. 
on 8. Alkmund’s, 
Nov. 6. 
] | Nov. = 1774, at'8. Alkround’s. | | July 28, 1773. 
John Wright, Jun.,= Anne. Richard W t, =Sarah Wallis, Hannah Wright, Joseph Wright, =Hannahor Anne Anne Eliz Wright, 
Attorney-at-Law, M.D., born Nov. born 24, « Painter, Swift, born “oN ” 
born Aug. 29, 1729, 8, 1730, died Feb. | Sioa March 2, _ bap. 8. Mi- born Sep 3.1734, 1749, died born . 4 1789, 
ben. same day at 2; 1814, bur. nd Fer bur. at chael’s, Oct. 18, bap. 8, Michael, | Aug. 17, 1790, bap. 8. Michael's 
Saints, died 8. Alkmund’s, | 8 Aikmand's 1782, died Nov.6, Sept. 5, 1734,| bur. at 8. Alk- Apr. 7th, 1739, died 
March 22, 1798. Feb. 9. 1810, bur. at 8. died Aug. 29, | mund’s, Aug. 21. May 1815, bur. at 
Alkmund’s. 1797, bur. at 8. 8. und’s, May 
Alkmund’s, 14, 1816. 
Sep. 1. 
j ‘ | | | : | 15 Oct., 1821, at Hastings. 
Richard Wright, Jane Wright, Hannah Anne, Hannah Wright, Anne Wright, = James Holworthy, 
born June 3, 1757, born Sep. 19, born 1759, bap. of Brookfield, born Aug. 14, | Artist, born Ap. 10, 


bap. July 7,1757, 1758, bap. S. Oct. 8, 1759, born Aug. 29, 1777, bap. 8. | 1781, died June 10, 
died Aug.18,1789, Alkmund’s, bur. All Saints’, 1775, bap. 8. Mi- Michael, Aug. 1841, bur. at Ken- 
bur. 8. und, Oct. 19, 1758. Feb. 15, 1769. chael’s same day, 15, 1777, died | sall Green, London, 
Aug. 21. died May 18, Nov. 28, 1842, June 19. 
1867, bur. at Ha- at Brookfield, 
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A TRADITION. 


ie Tar Betts (originally “Le Belle” of Normandy) were of Blackett on the Scottish 
’ Border, some of whose traditions are mentioned in Burke, but the one I embodied 
_. in‘the oe vase in my juvenile days is not included in any of that gentleman’s 


e 


But changes 


interesting wor' 


amuse some of your 


7 , though some twenty years ago I traced it with certainty as far back 
~ a8 150 years, oo who died some yearssince, aged 92. As it ma: 
ers, and may be the means of preserving a “ waif and stray” 


of the middle ages, I send it you for the ‘‘ RELIQqUARY,” hoping it may be interesting 


enough for insertion. 


““SWEET DULCIBELLA BELL.” 


In border tower all lichen clad, 
And grey with age, did dwell 

A maiden fair, all lone and sad, 
Sweet Dulcibella Bell. 


A rocky mound the stronghold bore, 
- by A hermit’s iy 

And green the grass all sp before 
Sweet Dulcibella Bell. 


A silver river like a zone, 
Around its loins all fell, 


_ But brighter than its waters shone 


Sweet Dulcibella Bell. 


Of stately turrets more there were 
Than memory now cap tell, 

But statelier none than was the fair 
Sweet Dulcibella Bell. 


In early morn her silvery tocaye 
Enchained with music’s spell 

Rude border troopers, old and young, 
Who loved sweet Bella Bell. 


Pealed forth those notes both low and loud, 
Enchanting vale and dell, 

And conquered many a foeman proud, 

.Did Dulcibella Bell. 


In mournful tones she dirges sang, 
Whene’er a warrior fell ; 

And all the country’s praises rang 
Of Dulcibella Bell. 


But gay and joyful was the 
eed os aa 
igh, loud, low, an » and long, 
Sang Dulcibella Bell. * f 


Blond was her hair, and bland her smile, 
Her eye was love's clear well, 
And gee all therein the guile, 
Of Dulcibella Bell. 
come when Time is young 
= cogent old, a tell ” : 
et unborn the wrong 
Dulcibella Bell. 


_ The moated stronghold of her race 


Bore many a siege full well, 





As did the guardian of the place, 
Dear Dulcibella Bell. 


As Scottish engines battered oft 
The tower where she did dwell, 

So rough-hewn suitors hied them soft 
To Dulcibella Bell. 


But what is proof against the darts 
Of war and love most fell, 

Must fall before the traitor’s arts 
Like Dulcibella Bell. 


It chanced one morn, to quench his ire, 
Set forth, as men still tell, 

With silvered locks, the aged sire 
Of Dulcibella Bell. 


His left arm bore a sable shield, 
Charged with a silver bell, 

At every corner of the field, 
By Dulcibella Bell. 


Two hundred stalwart followers bold, 
Swore they would that day sell 

Their lives as ne’er before they'd sold 
For Dulcibella Bell. 


Scarce had the bugle-horn’s last note 
Re-echoed through the dell, 

Than Hermit Peter's russet coat 
Saw Dulcbiella Bell. 


Across the keep he bent his way, 
Full grave his beads did tell 


_ At every step—unlucky day 


For Dulcibella Bell. 


Within the portals of the tower, 
Unlike one from a cell, 

He strode until he reached the bower 
Of Dulcibella Bell. 


“ Fair m dear Maid!” he gaily cried, 
«To bid thee | farewell 

The Hermit of the hath hied 
To Dulcibella Bell.” 


she stood, and mute she gazed, 
She felt those tones the knell __ 
Of some misfortune, and amazed 
lla Bell. 





* Their arms were—Sable a fesse ermine between three bells argent ; and I think, 
im the description Se. eS ay Le ee Ce 
4 mame, like those horrible punsters, the Heralds. 


D 
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At length she spoke, deploring 1 As well might Canute bid the waves 
That he no more should pe" aad * Recede from where they dwell, 

Within the Vale where old and young For maidens ever will be slaves 
Loved Dulcibella Bell. To love, like "Bella Bell. 

Down on his knees, to her surprise, But that old Chieftain, her fierce sire, 
He hoodless, gownless fell, Knew one will only well, 

Ip him a Border Chieftain spies That was his own, and so bis ire 
Loved Duicibella Bell. Fell hard on ’Bella Bell. 

Son of her father’s ancient foe, As fate would have it, too, he’d ta’en 
She bade him fly whilst well (My heart loathes much to tell) 

He could, and all his love forego The father--whom he nigh had slain— 
For Dulcibella Bell. O’ th’ Knight of ‘Bella Bell. 

But firm he knelt, and firm he swore But when full tidings he had heard, 
By candle, book, and bell, No longer wrath did swell 

He ne’er would leave the spot before His curbless spirit, cruel stirred 
His Dulcibella Bell. By unkind ’Bella Bell. 

Then marvel not ye swains to-day, He felt the game was in his power, 
I’ve something more to tell, Revenge his hate could quell, 

This Hermit-Knight soon bore away By slaying one within the tower 
Dear Dulcibella Bell. Now dear to ’Bella Bell. 

He bore her to a castle strong, But high’s the lofty mountains rise, 
Across the Border Fell, And leave below the dell, 

And ere the hours had waxen long, Rose high his soul to purer skies 
A bride was Bella Bell. For the love of ’Bella Bell. 

* a * . * Forth went his foemen free as air, 

When homeward came the troopers bold, ss et ee 
No modern pen can tell He blessed onal *Bella Bell. 

Their grief and rage when they were told 7 
The tale of ’Bella Bell. ant oon, to make my ditty short, 

A : : *ve nothing more to tell - 
Vale oe ot os -ensey hrog ‘al wy The shafts of war were turned to sport 
Which nature shall not overstep By lovely "Bella Bell. 

Like Dulcibella Bell. T. HELSBY. 








Notes on Books, flusic, Works of Art, &e. 


LINCOLNSHIRE TRADERS’ TOKENS.* 


Mr. Justin Srmpson, whose writings have often graced the pages of the 
‘* RELIQUARY,” and whose industry as a painstaking antiquary is only equalled by 





his extreme and care in all he undertakes, has dove immense service by the 
publication of the work we are about to notice, and we most heartily hope that he 
will find it as sful in a iary, as it certainly is in a literary, light. The 





series of tokeus issued in Lincolnshire, as given in our friend Mr. Boyne’s admirable 
work, is 190, while Mr. Simpson gives no less than 232—forty more examples in this 
one county than were known to Mr. Boyne. This fact alone speaks volumes for the 
assiduity and the wonderful 2 ee which has been exercised by, and the mar- 
vellous success which has attended the labours of, Mr. Simpson. But this is not all. 
To nearly every token he has added valuable genealogical notes upon the issuers of 
the tokens and their families, and much curious and valuable topographical and anti- 
quarian information connected with the towns where issued, and the signs, arms, 
etc., which they bear. The extent of these may be gleaned from the simple fact 
that the 232 tokens described would, if described in the same way as done by Boyne, 
occupy 12 pages, but are by Mr. Simpson amplified into no less than 131 pages, not one 
word of which should we have liked to see omitted. We do not hesitate to say that 
this volume is the best yet done upon the tokens of any county, and would, even if 
Mr. Simpson’s name was not already well known in the lite and antiquarian 
world, render him famous as a painstaking compiler. We strongly recommend 
volume to our numismatic and antiquarian friends. 


.* London: Bemrose,& Sons, 10, Paternoster Buildings ; Stamford : J. Ford, and 
H. Johnson ; Derby: Bemrose & Sons. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 186. 1872. Illustrated. 
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URICONIUM.* 


Ir ever any one man pre-eminently above all others was capable of writing upon an 
one particular subject, it is our old friend Thomas Wright upon Uriconium. Wi 
this grand old Roman city for the subject, and him for the writer and elucidator, a 
grand and thoroughly standard book might be expected, and that the result far ex- 
ceeds expectation is amply evidenced now it has appeared. To Mr. Wright is due the 
merit of first proposing the excavation of the site of Uriconium; to bim was left 
the organisation of the working plans and of the committee ; and to him the satis- 
factory results of the excavations undertaken are to be attributed—indeed the names 
of “ Uriconium” and “ Wright” are iuseparably united in a hundred ways, and it 
was fit that he should put on record an account of all that has been done. 

The volume just issued opens with a ‘‘General View of Shropshire under the 
Romans ”—the best and most comprehensive ever written upon any county—and 
then passes on to ‘‘the City of Urivonium, its History, Walls, and Internal Arrange- 
ments ;” ‘‘ the Basilica and Public Baths ;” “the little Market Place, Workshops, 
Trades, and Professions, and the Forum ;” and “the Houses and General Descrip- 
tion of the Town.” Then comes an admirable chapter on ‘‘ the Domestic Furniture 
of the houses; the Pottery for the Table and for the Kitchen ; Provisions; Manner 
of Lighting the House; Boxes and Coffers; and Locks and Keys.” This is suc- 
ceeded by “ The Ladies; objects of the toilette, and personal ornaments; the Male 
Sex, arms and armour.” The remaining chapters are devoted to ‘‘ Miscellaneous 
objects found at Wroxeter;” “Coins found at Wroxeter;” “ the Cemetery of 
Uriconium, the Sepulchral Inscriptions;” and ‘‘the most recent excavations at 
Wroxeter ;” with an appendix, the most important part of which isa “ List of 
Roman Coins found at Wroxeter.” 

It will thus be seen how peculiarly full and ample a work this is, and it is only 
right to add, that it is not only a complete work on Uriconium, but at the same time 
the best and fullest history of the life and habits of the Romans, while occupyin 
this island, anywhere to be found. Uriconium is the peg—and one of the finest an 
most finished kind—on which the history of the Romans in Britain is skilfully hung 
and displayed by Mr. Wright. The work is illustrated by a large number of engrav- 
ings, some few of which, as examples, we are permitted to saguetaen, It is published 
by Mr. Sandford, of Shrewsbury to whom it does the highest credit both in careful 
ee, in excellence of paper, and in admirable style of binding, and getting up. 

e trust it may find a place in the library of every one of our ers, 


* Uriconium: a Historical Account of the Ancient Roman City, and of the Excava- 
tions made upon its site at Wroxeter, in Shropshire. By THomMas Wricut, F.S.A. 
London: Longmans & Co. ; Shrewsbury: J. P. Sandford. 1 vol. royal 8vo., 
pp. 466. 1872. Illustrated. 


EPITAPHS OF MIDDLESEX. 


Some time ago we called attention to a volume of avae of Middlesex, collected 
and issued by Mr. Frederick Teague Cansick. The second volume,’ comprising 
those in the Cemeteries and Churchyards of St. Pancras, is now before us, and fully 
bears out every commendation we gave to the first. Mr. Cansick is doing really 
good service to genealogy by the work he has undertaken, and which he is evidently 
carrying out as a “‘labour of. love,” aud we heartily thank him for what he has 
already accomplished, and wish him ‘‘God speed’’ in what he gy to do in the 
future. Asa kind of hint as to the variety, the interest, and the importance of the 
information contained in this one volume, we just name that among hundreds of 
others, we have here the inscriptions on the tombs of people who have shed brilliance 
upon every walk of life. Among artists and engravers we have Joseph Goodyear, the 
eminent historical engraver; Andrew Morton ; Foggo, the historical painter f 
Bartholomew, the flower painter; Chalon, Bailey, ic A. Watts, Guy, Sir W. 
Ross, Goodall, Samuel Freeman the historical painter, etc.; Frank Stone, Payne 
the landscape painter, Golding, John Flaxman, and Yarnold. Of the medical = 
fession, Liston, Dalrymple, Morton, Fe: mn, Dyer, Hope, Tunaley, Southey, Mor- 
, Collier, Kennedy, Kitchener, and ‘ authors, William Bird, Pierce 
ll Wesley, Haydn, Thelwall, Gilbert A’ Beckett, Fitzgibbon (‘‘ Ephemera”) 
ay the naturalist, the family of Dickens, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 





Pinks, Sowe 
A h, Charles Dibdin, Sir John and others. In the law, mn Gurney, 
obler, Baron Platt, Lord Lyndhurst, Baron Richardsen. In Divinity, and the 
Army and Navy, a whole host of notables. Lord Mayors and Aldermen, Hobler, and 
Laurie ; and among others, Wombwell, of menagerie i : 
; Lill the cricketter ; Ure, and Farraday, the 
Nancy and @ host of others. Tt is altogether 
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THE CLANS OF SCOTLAND.* 
THE most useful of all companions to any History of Scotland, or of the gt ane na 
or indeed to any history of our own country—that has been prepared, is the volume 
now before us, entitled ‘‘The Historical Geography of the Clans of Scotland ;” it is 
therefore a volume which every student in history, and, notably, every Scotsman 
ought to possess. It comprises a large folding map of Scotland, showing that 
country divided by colours into clans, witb the name of each distinctly prin upon 
its own proper locality ; two maps of the various routes of the truly unfortunate 
Prince Charles Edward, and the marchings of his own and the opposite armies; and 
plans of the battles of Prestonpans, Falkirk, and Culloden, and of the march of the 
two armies on that occasion. Added to these are explanatory remarks on the map ; 
the rotation, orroll, of the Highland Clans in 1587 and 1594, with genealogical and his- 
torical notes; the names of the Highland chiefs and landlords in the Highlands and 
Isles in 1587 ; the strength of the Highland forces who fought for King James in 
1715, numbering in all 14,140 men; the badges and war cries of the clans—the 
badges being all trees and plants of one kind or other; the itinerary of Prince 
Charles from his landing to Edinburgh ; his itinerary from Edinburgh to Culloden, 
with the date, place, and parole, or password, for each day from the 10th of October, 
1745, till the 2lst of March, 1746—the latter written at the time by Captain James 
Stuart, of Lord Ogilvie’s Regiment. From this latter it appears that on the 3rd and 
4th of December, the Prince with his army was at ‘‘Leik” (Leek), the parole being 
“ Henry and Newcastle ;” on the 4th and 5th, and 5th and 6th, at Derby, the paroles 
a | being ‘‘ James and London,” and ‘‘ John and Bristol ;” and on the 6th 
and 7th, at “‘ Ashburnham,” (Ashbourne), when the parole was, ‘‘ Richard and 
Manichester.” It is long since we saw so truly interesting and useful a contribution 
to historical literature as this book in every way is. It overflows with curious and 
suggestive matter, and leaves nothing to be desired. 
* The Historical Geography of the Clans of Scotland. ByT. B. Jonnston, F.R.S.E., 
ey and Colonel J. A. ROBERTSON, F.S8.A.8. Edinburgh: W. & A. K. JonNsToN. 
1872. 1 vol. 4to. 


SCENES AND CHARACTERS OF THE MIDDLE AGES.* 

ALL who have read the “Art Journal” month by month, or are conversant with 
the wonderful—nay, marvellous—variety of subjects which are treated on in its pages 
by the most eminent writers of the day, and illustrated by the most gifted of artists, 
will be delighted to see that one of these series—the contributions of the Rev. E. L. 
Cutts—have just been collected together and issued in a beautiful volume, by its 
world-renowned proprietors, Messrs, Virtue and Co. The volume before us—which 
is in- every respect, in size, style, t phy, and illustrations, an exact companion 
to our old friend Thomas Wright’s *‘ Domestic Manners and Sentiments of the Middle 
Ages,” issued by the same publishers—is one of the most interesting, useful, and 
valuable contributions to archzological literature which has of late been made, and 
one which it would be impossible for us too strongly to recommend to our readers. 
First, we have seven admirable chapters devoted to ‘‘ The Monks of the Middle Ages ;” 
next, four equally clever chapters on ‘‘ The Hermits and Recluses of the Middle Ages ;” 
and next, ‘* The Pilgrims of the Middle Ages.”” These are succeeded by ‘‘ The Secular 
Clergy of the Middle Ages ;” and thus is given one of the best, most concise, and at 
the same time most-clear and lucid accounts of religious orders and establishments 
which has ever been written. ‘* The Minstrels of the Middle Ages” next follows ina 
series of three chapters, in which every point connected with this most interesting 
subject is dwelt upon and illustrated. is is succeeded by a series of eleven chapters 
devoted to “ The Knights of the Middle Ages,” their military system and service, their 
arms and armour, their jousts and tournaments, their manners, social status, and 
importance, and, indeed, everything connected with them. The remainder of the 
volume is devoted to “‘ The Merchants of the Middle Ages,” commencing with ancient 
British commerce with the Phoenicians and others; Roman, Saxon, and Medisval 
commerce ; the ships of various ages ; the navy ; the social position of the medizval 
merchants ; trade and trading in the middle ages ; the costume of merchants ; and 
the arrangement, architecture, and domestic life of medizval towns. The whole book 
from first to last is one unbroken chain of interest, and is one whieh cannot possibly 
be perused Without gaining a vast amount of useful information. The printing, as 
all works issued by Messrs. Virtue are, is perfect and faultless, the paper pore fy 
the illustrations thoroughly good, and the binding remarkably elegant. We strongly 
recommend the volume as one of the best which has come under our notice this sea- 
son, and as one which is sure to give pleasure to all who possess it. 

* Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages. By the Rev. Epwarp L. Courts. 
London: Virtue and Co., 26, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 1 vol. 4to., pp. 646. 
1872. IWustrated. 
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ROMAN PIG OF LEAD, FROM LINLEY HALL, SHROPSHIRE. 
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PAPER ROSETTE WORK. 

One of the nicest and most enchanting employments for winter 
days or nights, and therefore liar! odaptnd to the present 
=y season, is the all-engrossing and beautiful process of making paper 
rosettes for the decoration of a thousand and one useful and orna- 
mental articles for the drawing-room, the bed-room, or the boudoir. 
> For the instruction of our fair friends—or rather for all our 
Mit triends, whether fair or dark, blonde or brunette—a pretty little 
My] manual has been prepared by Mr. William Bemrose, Ses., whose 
preceding Manuals on “‘ Wood Carving,” on “ Fret Carving,” and 
on ‘Buhl Work,” have proved him to be a friend indeed to all who have a desire to 
amuse themselves with —- of those employments, and to fill up their time usefully 

and well. The presentlittle Manual upon ‘‘ Paper Rosette Work” is a capital 
one, and contains, in a clear and brief style, every possible direction for the ma 
of the rosettes ; the staining and colouring of them when necessary ; and the mode 
of decorating, with them, of whist and bezique boxes, carte de visite frames, lamp 
shades, work boxes, handkerchief boxes, ba:kets, watch pockets, crosses, table mats, 
flower shades, and an endless variety of other articles ; ard it is illustrated by a num- 
ber of beautiful plates of designs, and diagrams illustrating the processes. We 
cannot conceive a pleasanter occupation for spare hours than the making of these 
rosettes, and the forming them into these pretty articles; and we cannot conceive 
anything prettier or more simple than the ornaments produced by them. We per- 
ceive that Messrs. Bemrose and Sons prepare and supply paper, cut up into strips of 
the required widths—no less than nine different widths, according to the size the 
rosette is required to be made, and the article for which it is intended—made up into 
- at a very moderate price, and in various colours, cream, ivory, white, violet, 
wn (to imitate leather work), ebony, red, harlequin, gold, silver, etc. They also 
have uced a number of excellent designs in the various articles we have alluded 
to, which are marked in outline on te ne etc., ready for cutting out, fixing 
together, and decorating. Thus the art of making paper rosettes, and decorating 
objects with them, is made perfectly simple and easy, and its elegancies can be car- 
ried into every home in the kingdom. In conclusion, let us give a hint to our fair 
friends that they may make this art very available for Christmas and festival decora- 
tions (for which a special ‘‘ Manual ”’ is’ prepared), not only of their own homes, but of 
their Churches and Schools, in forming texts, mottces, festoons, or borders. All they 
need do is to send to Mr. William Bemrose, Jun., and they will be sure to be put in 

the right way of making these charming decorations quickly and well. 


BUHL WORK AND MARQUETRY.* 

ALL who are practically acquainted with medieval furniture and wood-work, must 
have been struck with the marvellously beautiful and peculiar effect produced by 
the process of inlaying metal in wood, or wood in metal, known as buhl work, and its 
extreme ——, to almost every species of decoration; and all must equally 
have been charmed with the effect of its sister art, marquetry, when applied to 
domestic articles. These two arts, closely allied to, and yet differing from, ordinary 
wood carving, and fret carving, are yet so closely identified with them, that he who 
practices the one ought to be acquainted with the other; and he who adopts the one 
ought to practise the other, and graft their peculiar beauties on the work he under- 
takes. us panels or friezes of buh] work or marquetry, let into or surrounded by 
carved mouldings, form one of the richest combinations that can be attained by the 
carver, and one which he will do well to cultivate. To render the practice of this 
art easy to those who choose to follow it, Mr. William Bemrose, jun., has followed up 
his two admirable Manuals of Wood Carving and of Fret Carving, with one on the 
sister arts of Buhl Work and Marquetry, to which we direct attention. The volume, 
which is uniform in size and in general style with the other two, gives capital and very 
clearly written and easily understood instructions upon every point connected with these 
arts ; the tools to use, and the way of using them; the materials to be employed, 
and the way to procure and employ them; the manner of fixing and cutting the 
wood and metal ; the way to attach the work to the bed ; the manner of dressing 
and polishing it when doue ; and the way to engrave and give mayne | touches to 
the work ; with everything else requisite to he known. The volume is illustrated by 
a number of skilful diagrams, and no less than fourteen coloured plates of designs, 
among which are many of extreme elegance and oe All who possess the former 
‘¢ Manuals,” should add this to the series ; and all who purchase this wil find it ad- 
vantageous—if they would make themselves masters of the art of decoration in wood— 
to also procure the former ones. With these three books of instructions before him, 
the merest tyro in art must, with application, become in a short time an expert 
amateur workman. 

© Manual of Buhl Work and Marquetry ; with Practical Iliustrations for Learners. 
By W. Bemrose, Jun, London & Derby: Bemrose & Sons. 1 Vol., 4to., 1872. Illus. 
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BELLS OF THE CHURCH.* 

The Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, the most learned, the most industrious, and most relia- 
ble authority, living or dead, upon bells and bell-lore, bas added to his already world- 
wide renown by the publication of a fine quarto volume entitled ‘‘ Bells of the 
Church,” a supplement tothe ‘‘ Church Bells of Devon” issued by him a few years 
ago, and to this we desire to draw very special attention. First, we have about 
20 pages, and nearly as many engravings, on the present method of casting Church 
Bells; then about 10 pages, and several engravings, on Chimes and Carillons; 
then a chapter on the origin and history of change ringing, and Ringing Sccieties ; 
next, one on the law of church bells ; then one on the consecration of church bells ; 
and next, one on bell literature. This is succeeded by a most important chapter of 
about 100 pages, and more than that number of engravings, on ancient ecclesiastical 
handbells, in which every class and every age is fully described ; and this is again 
succeeded by an equally important chapter on large bells called Signa and Bourdons, 
Next, comes a remarkable chapter of ‘‘ Miscellaneous Scraps,” on every conceivable 
branch of the — of church bells, ancient and modern; and next, a valuable 
Appendix—the whole occupying 376 pages, and illustrated with about 300 wood 
engravings and 18 plates. 

nder the heading “Chimes and Carillons” Mr. Ellacomb? gives a capital illustra- 
tion of a clever chiming apparatus, invented by him, and adopted by Messrs. Warner, 
the eminent bell-founders, by which aring of eight bells can with the greatest ease 
be chimed by one person, and without the slightest danger of the hammers interfering 
with the ordinary ringing of the bells. 

Under the heading “Signa,” Mr. Ellacombe gives a clearer and more full"account 
than has ever before been prepared upon the “‘ Great Toms,” “ Big Bens,” ‘‘ Great 
Peters,” and other giants of the belfry of our own and foreign countries, illustrated 
with some excellent engravings. Another most important and highly interesting part 
of the book is ‘‘ The Stamps of Founders in divers counties.” In*this division about 
a hundred engravings of marks and ornaments are given, and these are, many of 
them, of extreme beauty and elegance. Some of these we reproduce, for the sake not 
only of showing tkeir beauty and importance, but of exhibiting the care and skill 
which Mr. Ellacombe has exercised over every part of his wonderful book. It is not 
too much to say that the admirable engravings are buta faint reflex of the more 
than admirable matter which they so thoroughly illustrate. 

Mr. Ellacombe, now almost an octogenarian—having grown oid in the service of 
the Church of which by his learning he is one of the brightest ornaments—is the 
author (besides the present, his greatest and last work) of ‘‘ Practical Remarks on 
Belfries and Ringers ;’ ‘‘A Paper on Bells,” in the Bristol Architectural a 
Transactions ; an edition of Beaufoy’s ‘‘ Ringer’s True Guide;”’ a ‘‘ Sermon on ‘ The 
Bells of the Church ;’” ‘‘Practica! Remarks and Appendix on Chiming ;’ and a 
magnificent quarto volume on “ The Church Bells of Bovonshire.” He is now engaged 
upon the “ Church Bells of Somersetshire,” and those of “ Gloucestershire,’ and we 
heartily wish and pray for him to have health and life spared to him, not only to 
complete these two great works, but many others to follow them. 

The “ Bells of the Church ” has been published by subscription, by the author him- 
self ; and we believe we are right in saying that very few copies remain to be di 
of. Itis therefore essential that campanologists who have not already secured copies 
should at once do so. It is the ‘‘ book of books” .on the subject. 


ANCIENT EXAMPLES OF DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN THE ISLE 
OF THANET.* 





Ir is with liar pleasure that we welcome the appearance of this book by a native 
of Derbyshire—and one, of whose talents his native county may well be proud. 
Mr. Seddon is one of the most —- of architects, and one to whom we pre- 
dict a brilliant future. At present his high talents have not been displayed in his 
own county, but he has now an opportunity of fully exhibiting it in the restoration 
of Tideswell Church, which has been placed in his hands. The Tittle work now before 
us comprises a series of ten 4to views of curious and highly interesting examples of 
domestic architecture in the Isle of Thanet, each of which is accompanied with 
descriptive letter-press. The buildings thus illustrated are the curious cottages at 
Milton Place, Broadstairs, of which a general view and agable are given ; a diapered 
gable in High Street, Broadstairs ; two pairs of cottages, and gables and details, at 
Reading Street—a curious little village near Broadstairs; and Callis, or Calais, 
Grange, near Broadstairs, one of the most picturesque and curious of old farm-houses 
to be found anywhere. The volume is a very unpretending one, but more valuable 
on that acconnt, as containing matter better than could be expected. It would be 
well if Mr. Seddon, and other architects following in his wake, devoted some of their 
leisure hours to putting on record in a similar manner other remains of domestic 
i which are to be found in various localities. 
* Published by John B, Day, Savoy Street, Strand. 1872. 4to. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


THE first volume of the Transactions of the Royal Historical Society contains many 
pers of extreme value and interest. Mr. Woof contributes ‘‘The Personal 
of Charles If. in Worcester;” Mr. Black a capital paper on “ The 
Mounds at Dunblane and the Roman Station of Alauna;” Mr. Cussans, whose 
‘History of Hertfordshire,” and ‘‘ Heraldry,” have been noticed in these 
* Notes on the Perkin Warbeck Insurrection ;’ Mr. Bond ‘‘The Christian Era ;” 
Sir John Bowring ** Latin Aphorisms and Proverbs;” Mr. J. F. Nicholls ‘‘ The 
Bristol Charters,” and ‘‘ The Grammar School of Bristol ;” Mr. Oliphant ‘The Life 
of Fra Salimbene,” and “The Wars of the Roses;” Mr. Cowper. “ Tudor Prices 
in Kent,” and ‘‘ Notes from the Records of Faversham ;” Colonel Chester “ The 
th and Burial of the Princess Mary, daughter of King James I.;” Professor 
Vericour ‘‘The Study of History,” and “The Jacquerie ;” and Dr. rs, the 
learned and indefatigable Historiographer of the Society, the ‘‘ Memoir and Poems of 
Sir Robert Aytoun,” ‘‘ Notes on the History of Sir Jerome Alexander,” ‘* Observa- 
tions on the ttish Branch of the Norman House of Regos,” and Scot's “ 8: - 
ing State of Scottish Statesmen from 1550 to 1650,” Thus it will be seen this, 
the first, volume is full to overflowing with interest, and evidences the importance of 
the society by whom it has been produced. The Royal Historical Society is a new, 
but most useful, society, and embraces among its members many men of high literary 
and antiquarianrank. It is a society to which it is an honour to belong, and one 
ich has, we verily believe, a long and most valuable and useful future before it. 


EMBLEMS AND EMBLEM WRITERS.* 


Ir would be perfectly impossible to overrate the literary and archzological value of 
the two truly admirable works now before us, which have been so skilfully, so indus- 
triously, and so faultlessly prepared by the Rev. Henry Green. The first of these is 
entitied ‘‘ Andrea Alciats and his Books of Emblems,a Biographical and Bibliographs- 
cal Study ;” and = a study—a life study—it must have been to its writer, Mr. 
Green, and a true study it will be to all who are fortunate enotigh to possess it. Mr. 
Green opens his labours with an elaborate “ Life of Andrea Alciati,” which evidences 
in every page the “oo and most painstaking research, and the most scrupulous 
accuracy of details. ‘Then comes a “‘ General view of the Emblem Books of Alciati,” 
which is followed by a carefully compiled and unique Bibli hical catalogue of the 
various editions, the compiling of which must have been the keer of many, many 
years of undeviating, unflagging, and undivided attention. In this list no less than 
one hundred and seventy-nine distinct editions of Alciati’s Books of Emblems are 
not only enumerated, but carefully described, collated, and their peculiarities noted 
and illustrated. To the whole an appendix is added bye Ree oe of documents 
from Signor Piscaroli, of Pavia; mottoes and titles of Alciati’s Emblems; and a vast 
amount of other matter of equal value. 

The second of the volumes is entitled ‘‘ Shakspere and the Emblem Writers,” and is 
an exposition of their similarities of thought and expression, preceded by a view of 
emblem literature down to the year 1616. If the former solume be a marvel of in- 
dustry and of skill, this is a marvel of marvels, for assuredly it is the most clever, the 
most learned, the most thoroughly curiousand interesting volume we have everseen. The 
first chapter is devoted to “ Emblems and their varieties, with some early examples,” 
which is succeeded by one on ‘‘ Emblem-Book Literature previous to A.D. 1616.” 
Then follows an admirably written chapter’on ‘‘Shakspere’s Attainments and Oppor- 
tunities with respect to the Fine Arts,’ and one on the knowledge of Emblem-Books 
in Britain, and general indications that Shakspere was acquainted with them. These 
are succeeded by a learned disquisition on six direct references in “‘ Pericles” to Books 
of Emblems, in which some of these devices are described and their mottoes quoted. 
The sixth chapter gives us a classification of the correspondencies and lielisms of 
Sh re with emblem writers, in which the subject of emblems is classified under 
historical, heraldic, mythological, fables, and those connected with proverbs, with 
nature and the properties of animals, with poetic ideas, and with moral and ssthetic 
subjects. This, however, is only a tithe of the excellent contents of this admirable 
volume, which is profusely illustrated with splendid plates and with exquisite wood- 
cuts. 

We have no hesitation in ssying that no other man, living or dead, has ever pro- 
duced two such admirable and faultless, as well as valuable and useful, works on the 
subject of emblems, or has shown so great an amount of industry as has the Rev. 
Henry Green in the two splendid works we have thus briefly noticed. They ought to 
be in every public and private library not only in England but in the world. 


© Andrea Alciati and his Books of Emblems ; and sy "aaa the Emblem Writers. 
By the Rev. Henry Green, M.A. London: Triibner & Co, 
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MEMORIALS OF TWICKENHAM.* 


Tas excellent and valuable volume is divided into two parts—the “Parochial” and 
the ‘‘ Topographical ”—and embraces everything of interest connected with this most 
interesting suburban parish. The first part comprises the village and all that pertains 
to it ; the church and,church matters ; the parish registers, under which a vast num- 
ber of interesting extracts are given ; the monuments in the church and churchyard ; 
the clergy from the earliest period downwards; an account of the new “ Trinity” 
church, schools, ete. ; Whitton church and Twickenham chapel, with-al! particulars 
connected with them; the parochial schools; the Twickenham churches ; and the 
parish books, with numberless curious extracts from the entries. The second 
comprises the h of Twickenham, and their history and occupants—among which 
are the Duc d’Aumale’s residence at Orleans House, York House, Formosa y 
Twickenham Park, Lyon Monastery, Cambridge House, Marble Hill, Meadowside 
Cottage, Ragman’s Castle, Mount Lebanon, Ferry House, Richmond House, Poulett 
Lodge, Pope’s Villa and Pope, The Lawn, Strawberry Hill and Horace Wal le, 
Gifford Lodge, Gothic Lodge, Twickenham House, Saville House and Lady ney 
Wortley Montague, Ailsa Park Villas and Charles Dickens, and a whole host of others 
equally historical and interesting: Whitton, its history and neighbourhood ; and a 
number of supplementary notes as well as an appendix, full of valuable topographical 
matter. It is rare, indeed, that the history of any parish is so thoroughly written 
so cleverly strung together, and rendered so interesting as this of Twickenham, an 
the thanks of all are due to the Rev. R. 8. Cobbett for the pains-he has taken in its 
preparation. It is, without exception, the best work written on the locality. 


* Memorials of Twickenham; Parochial and Topographical. By the Rev. R. 8. 
ogg ae London : Smith, Elder, and Co., Waterloo Place. 1 vol. 8vo., pp. 
428. . 


FURNESS ; PAST AND PRESENT. (Barrow-in-Furness: J. Richardson). This capital, 
nay, truly beautiful, book, continues ‘‘the even tenor of its way” under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Leach, and is, with a certainty that is very cheering, making itself a 
standard work It is seldom, indeed, that any topographical work is carried on 80 
well and so successfully as this, but when so clever an editor as Mr. Leach combines 
with so liberal a publisher as Mr. Richardson, the result must be good. We are de- 
lighted with the progress of the work, and heartily commend it to our readers. 


GotpDEN Hours (London: W. Mackintosh, Paternoster Row), is a book to brin 
golden thoughts, and bright golden results to its readers. The stories are well tol 
and carefully written, and are illustrated in a very high style of art. It is one of the 
best of our magazines, and does infinite credit to its talented editor, the Rev. W. M. 
Whittemore, and to its publisher, Mr. Macintosh, who evidently spares no pains or 
expense over its printing and illustration. We recommend ‘‘Golden Hours” to our 


friends as a magazine worthy of their patronage and support. 


CHATTERBOX. London: W. Wells Gardner, 2, Paternoster Buildings.—The volume 
for 1872 is now ready, and lies before us in all its interest and beauty. What in 
other years we have said in commendation of previous volumes may now be repeated 
with regard to this—and with this addition—that this volume transcends all that 
have gone before it. ‘ Chatterbox” is, without exception, the most pleasing, the 
most attractive, the most useful, and the most valuable—and therefore the most 
a es that can be given to boy or girl at this or any other season of 
the year. With no less than 512 quarto pages, and nearly as many beautiful en - 
ings, effectively bound in a goodly volume— and all for three shillings ! ‘‘ Chatterbox” 
is just the best and cheapest present that can be made to the little chatterboxes of 
our own or our friends’ families. We strongly recommend it, and thank the Rev. J. 
Erskine Clarke for continuing it in all its excellence. 


THE CHILDREN’S PrizE. London, W. Wells Gardner, 2, Paternoster Buildings.— 
This admirable publication, edited by the Rev. J. Erskine Clarke, has just completed 
another annual volume, and we trust that all our readers who have children of their 
own, or who have friends more fortunate than themselves in their possession, or who 
have anything to do with schools and school-children, will order a supply of them. 
No oak can be more acceptable as a gift book to, or a “‘ prize” for Thildren, than 








this ‘‘ Children’s Prize,” which is faultless in every particular, and thoroughly good 
in every respect. . 

Sunsning. London.—The coming of this little magazine month by month is a 
true ray of “‘sunshine” to thousands of homes, and now, ‘‘in the dark days before 
Christmas,” when it arrives as a goodly volume, it is trebly welcome. Not a word in 
the whole volume can be found fault with, and its engravings are equally faultless. 
It is ‘‘ pure among the purest,” and excellent among the best. c 
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Peter Partey’s ANnuAL. (London: Ben George, 47, Hatton Garden). More 
beautiful and more attractive than ever ; with a new feature in spirited lithographic 
page illustrations ; with an endless variety of contents ; and bound in a superb manner, 
our old favourite comes to us this year in even more acceptable guise than heretofore. 
This is decidedly one of the very best, most attractive, most useful, and most agree- 
able annuals ever published, and no boy or girl, or boys or girls mamma or papa, 
ought to be without it. We cordially recommend it to every one of our readers, young 
or old, as one of the best publications of the day. . 


THE DERBYSHIRE RED Book For 1873 (Derby: Bemrose and Sons). This useful 
local calendar, which has now attained its twelfth year of publication, has the double 
credit of being the forerunner of several similar publications in other counties, and of 
still taking the lead of all its competitors in value and usefulness. It contains a vast 
— = useful information nowhere else to be obtained, and ought to be in every 

ousehold. 


OsBORNE’S MIDLAND FaRMER’s ALMANAC for 1878 (E. C. Osborne, 84, New Street, 
Birmingham), is a capital publication, and contains besides the calendar, etc., a vast 
amount of useful at valuable information. The hints and instructions for the gar- 
den, for the farm, and for the household, are remarkably good, and altogether it is 
one of the best almanacks issued in the provinces. ‘ 


OsBoRNE’S HOUSEKEEPER’s AccouNT Book for 1873 (same publisher) is one of 
those publications which is essential to every well regulated household ; and it has 
this decided advantage over others—that it is the best arranged, most simple, and 
most useful of any we have seen. 

THe WEARDALE Nick Stick. (Darlington: W. M. Egglestone, St. John’s 
Chapel). This is one of the cleverest of local serials. It is ful) of interesting and 
curious informati antiquarian, topographical, historical, and otherwise, and must 
be a most valuable means of inter ication for the residents of its beautiful 
district. It deserves very extensive patronage and support. 











RIMMEL’S PERFUMED NOVELTIES. 


As usual it is our pleasing duty at this time of the year to call attention to the de- 
lightful Christmas novelties produced by M. Eugene Rimmel, of 96, Strand. Year by 
year, his ever inventive genius and his good taste produce a marvellous assortment of 
new beauties for the drawing-room, the Christmas tree, the Christmas and New Year 
party, the toilet, and the ball-room—nay, for every occasion and every time—and 
this year, more notably than ever, these novelties are abundant. Bonbons, with all 
sorts of hidden treasures in jewellery, fans, flowers for the hair, and innumerable 
other things ready to fly out with the “‘ crack” produced by nimble fingers; gro- 
tesque figures made to do duty as scent boxes, etc.; fans of exquisite kinds ; 
Christmas and new year sachets of the most charming kinds, and with the most 
delicious scents—these are only a thousandth part of the beauties Mr. Rimmel has 
prepared. No Christmas or new year party can possibly be perfect without HIS 
attractions being added, and we recommend our readers to send up a P.O. Order to 
96, Strand, and obtain a goodly supply of them. 





ILLUMINATED CARDS, &c. 


Messrs. Marcus Warp & Co., the world-renowned art publishers of Belfast, 
of whose Christmas and New Year's Cards in ar med peg we have spoken in terms of 
the highest commendation, have this season produced a rich and charming variety of 
novelties to which we wish to draw very special attention. All who love high art in 
matters of every-day life at this season be delighted and gratified beyond measure 
with Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co.’s splendid productions. Splendid in their colour- 
ing, effective and rich in their designs, novel in their arrangement, endless in their 
variety, and charming in all their details, they are all that can possibly be desired, 
and we strongly recommend such of our ers who intend to send out pleasant 
remembrancers to their family and friends—and who does not !—before making their 

jhases, to ask at their stationers’ for ‘‘ Marcus Ward’s” cards, and we assure 
them they will want to see no others. They are among the best and most highly 
finished specimens of Irish illuminated art we have seen, and show that that country 
still, as in olden times, takes the lead in design and in brilliant arrangement of 
colour. 
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LOOM PICTURES, &o. 


It is again our very pleasing task to call attention to the truly charming and 
exquisite textile nae Aa of Mr. Thomas Stevens, of Coventry, which deserve 
all the commendation which can be given them. At this season, when every person, 
high or low, rich or poor, of every class and walk of life, whether among the “upper 
ten thousand,” or the middle and lower “tens of millions,” is looking out for the 
most beautiful, the most tasteful, and the most appropriate little gifts of the season 
to send to their distant friends, or to give to those nearer and dearer to them at 
home, Mr. Stevens steps in as a true friend and brings with him a budget of 
exquisite trifles, bewildering in their variety and dazzling in their beauty, for one and 
all to choose from. His designs in Christmas and New Year's Cards for the present 
season are of the most charming kind, and of immense variety, and his book-markers 
are perfect chef d’auvres of art. These are the speciality of Mr. Stevens’ produc- 
tions, and are, indeed, his sole invention. They are of woven silk, the pattern, or 
decoration, or device, whether a floral subject. a portrait, a view, a piece of music, or 
lettering, or what not, pape literally a of the material itself, woven in the most 
brilliant and harmonious colours, and of the purest and most delicate finish. Indeed 
under the skilful treatment of Mr. Stevens, the loom, once a huge, unwieldy, an 
lumbering machine, is made to act. and almost to think, asa gifted artist, and to 
produce and reproduce, in endless profusion and variety, Art goods of the highest 
character for design, fur colouring, for tone, aud for spotless beauty. We know of 
no more beautiful, appropriate, chaste, and elegant presents for Christmas and the 
New Year—for birthdays, or for gifts in on at all times of the year, in fact— 
than these textile illuminations, and we recommend our friends to provide themselves 
with a goodly selection of Mr. Stevens’ productious, from his manufactory in Much 
Park Street, Coventry, or from his establishment in the Crystal Palace, to distribute 
among their friends at this and all other seasons of the year. Never before, since 
the world began, has the loom been brought to such perfection as in his hands; and 
never have art-productions been more deserving of extended success than his. 





NEW MUSIC. 


From Mr. ALFRED B. EMMANUEL, (27, Somerford Grove, Stoke Newington) we 
have received three very taking aud charming songs, sweetly set to music by Mr. 
George Richardson. The words of the first two of these, “‘ Ever the Same” and 
** Gone” are by Mr. Alfred B, Emmanuel, and they are co-equal in pleasing flow, in 
excellence of sentiment, and in purity of diction. They are just the kind of son, 
or perhaps, more correctly speaking, ballads—which are sure to become favourites 
wherever heard. For the drawing room or concert they are equally appropriate, and 

ually sure of suceess. The third, ‘‘ There’s life in England yet,” is a patriotic song 
(the words by J. P. Hutchinson) which bids fair to become one of the most popular 
of our many songs on this ever-inspiring subject. We strongly scoutignt” these 
gems to our musical friends, 


Messrs. W. WILLIAMS & Co. (221, Tottenham Court Road) have just published 
one of the most spirited and charming waltzes of this or any other season. It is 
entitled the “ Georgina Waltz,” and is the composition of Mr. Ernest Holmes, who 
is evidently a perfect master of his art, and one from whom many brilliant things may 
be expected. We have seldom, if ever, heard a waltz which has given us such real 
pleasure, and we prophecy for it a ‘“‘run” during this festive season, and one that 
will outlaet many others. Our musical friends will do wel] at once to add the 
** Georgina Waltz” to their folios. 


Messrs. ASHDOWN & Parry, of Hanover Square, who are world-renowned for the 
— class music which emanates from their establishment, have forwarded to us a 
selection of the newest productions of our old favourite, Sydney Smith, to whose com- 

itions we have so often, and with such true pleasure, called attention. There are 
ee “Fete Militaire,” ‘‘ Morceau Brilliant,” ‘‘ Preciosa,” a grand fantasia 
on Weber’s opera of that name; ‘‘Le Prophete,” a grand fantasia on Meyerbeer’s 
opera; “ Air Irlandais,” (Irish Air) ‘‘Believe me, if all those endearing young 
e s,” with variations, which is one of the most charmingly taking pieces we have 
ever heard; ‘‘Mendelssohn’s Third Symphony (the Scotch) phrase ;” and 
“Nazareth (Jesus de Nazareth) de Gounod.” These splendid compositions of 
Sydney Smith more than sustain his already high reputation, and we have no hesita- 
on in ma they are among the very best of his productions. Lovers of really 
and high music cannot do better than secure these new morceaux ; 

y cannot fail to give true pleasure to all who hear or play them. 
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From Mr. Witttam Morey 70, U Street, Islington) we have five 
xquisite new which one and all fully sustain bis reputation ~s publisher of 
class and music. By C. F. Desanges we have a charming song, “Pene- 
Pl at Her Task,” the words of which are by W. H. Bellamy. By our old favourite, 
ward Land. are two splendid airs, to words in every way worthy of them. These 
are “ When Night is est Dawn is Nearest,” J. Wilse, and “‘ Summer Breezes 
sing of Thee,” by J. P. Douglas, and it would indeed be difficult to find any two 
others which would surpass them in beauty :of feeling or in simple sweetness, 
“ Dear Thoughts of Other Days,” the words by the author of ‘‘ The A low,” and 
the music by Ciro Pinsuti, is another of the true gems of music and of song which have 
rendered Mr. Morley’s name familiar, and it is one which we strongly recommend to 
our friends. Here are the words— 
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Dear thoughts of other days, All fragrant there they han 
The flowers of life to me, Through sun and shade they bloom, 
Come floating down, come floating Nor fade away, nor fade away, 
The stream of memory. [down Within the shadowy tomb ! 
I sieze them ere they sink, When love exalteth all 
And long. long garlands, twined In joy their light shall rise, 
Of dark and fair, of dark and fair, And flowers of life, and fiowers of life, 
Around my heart 1 bind. Be stars in Paradise ! 


and when we say that the music is worthy of and runs sweetly with them, we need 
add nothing as a recommendation. Another of Mr. Morley’s new selection is 
“ Autumn ves are Falling,” the words by T. Hunter Lane, and the music by 
W. H. Weiss, the well known composer of the “‘ Village Blacksmith.” It is one of 
the most charming we have for a long time seen, and overflows with real sentiment 
and true feeling. We congratulate Mr. Morley on the admirable and thoroughly high 
class music he produces, and very heartily recommend them to our readers. 


We always know that whenever a packet of new music arrives from Mr. C. 
JEFFREYS, of 57, Berners Street, London, that there is sure to be something 
thoroughly good and thoroughly pleasing init. This time we are not mistaken, for 
the salection is even better than usual. First comes a new and marvellously 
spirited version of ‘‘Aladdin,” both the words and music of which are by Julia 
Addison (whose “Puss in Boots,” although we have not yet had the privile of 
seeing, we believe to be remarkably clever) and is one of the best and most enter- 
taining things we have seen or tried this season. It has, too, a splendid cover in 

ld and colours, effectively designed by Alfred Concanon, and is sure to be a great 
‘avourite everywhere. “ Kest,”” by Edouard Barri, is a sweetly sad and plaintive 
song, with air in every way in keeping with its feeling. ‘Our Favourite "—an easy 

uadrille—will be a favourite everywhere, and is one of the prettiest of the season, 

t is by T. Brown, and has on its cover a charming picture—worth all the money— 
of “our favourite” little dog, a perfect “ Little Dear,” who looks out pleasantly into 
the face of the fair pianiste. ‘The Dance,” a vocal waltz for soprano, the words id 
J. P. Douglas, and the music by Michael Watson, is most successful and - 
lously clever; we strongly recommend it. ‘‘The Haunt of the Wood Nymphs,” for 
the piano, by Henri Bevani, and the ‘‘Miserere”’ and the “ Anvil Chorus,” from 
Verdis opera of ‘‘ Il Trovatore,” arranged by Willie Pape, are splendid pieces, and 
ought to be in every music folio in the kingdom. We can assure our musical friends 
they will be delighted with the acquisition of this selection from the novelties which 
Mr.tC. Jeftereys has provided for the present season. 


Messrs. BREWER & Co. (London, 23, Bishopsgate Street, Within) have issued 
“Old Friends passed away,” a pretty and plaintive song by C. J. Rowe, set to music 
by Ciro Pinsuti, and “ The Angel of Sleep,” the words by G. F. Graham, and the 
music by Henry Smart. These two are precisely of the class of songs we most love, 
and their airs are so appropriate to, and closely interwoven with, the words, that itis 
simply im ible to separate the one from the other, and to say which is best; they 
ove beth faultless. OF ** The Scarborough Quadrilles” we need only say they are A 
Mr. J. Pridham, whose “Rebecca” Quadrilles we have before spoken of, and who 

one of the most successful of our present composers. To add to its charms, it bears 


ese quadriiles doubly attractive. By W. H. Callcott we have Mendelasohn’s 


violin, and violoncello. The seventh book of Edward Travis’s ‘‘ Evenings with the 
Best Composers ” hes a selection from Mendelssohn, and is excellent in every way. 
Messrs. Brewer have by these productions kept up their high character as- music 
publishers, and have done good service to the public by their issue. 
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The renowned firm of J. B. Cramer & Co., of 201, t Street, London, fully 
sustain their world-wide reputation by the selection they have forwarded us. “Leg 
Bavards” and “ The Salute” are two marvellously spirited galops by Mr. C. H. R. 
Marriott, and will take rank with the best ever produced, as will also “‘ The Galatea” 
waltz, composed by H. R. H. the Duke of Edinburgh, and transcribed for the piano- 
forte by J. Rummel. These three are truly grand and fine pieces, and are sure to be 
favourites everywhere. By Arthur Sullivan we have the music to a sweetly pretty 
song, the “‘ Little Maid of Arcadee,” by W. 8. Gilbert—full of playful fun and point, 
and = the thing for the drawing room. ‘ Alone for Ever,” by Foli, music 
by Barri, is another exquisitely pretty production—very plaintive, very sad, 
but truly sweet in both words and air. The others are “Le on,” gavotte for 
the piano, 1 our old favourite, J. Theodore Trekell ; “Bourrée,” by the same; 
**Tout Seul !” nocturne, by P. Semler; and ‘‘ Minerva,” £ou¢ military march, by 
the same. It is not too much to say that these four, as indeed are all the rest, are 
faultlessly beautiful and wonderfully effective. Messrs. Cramer & Co. have the 
thanks of the whole musical world for their splendid series of novelties. 


Messrs. ASHDOWN & PaRRY, of Hanover Square, london, have a splendid series of 
novelties for the present season, which, as are all emanating from their establishment, 
of the high ear of excellence. By our old favourite, Charles Godfrey, the 
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Schottische,” as yed by Miss Nell 
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OLD SIGNPOST ON THE EVESHAM ROAD 
CHELTENHAM. 
Inscription. 


Edmund Attwood of the Vine Tree. 
In the first time erected me 
And surely he did this bestow 
Strange travellers their way show 


Bight gererations past and gone 
Repard by Bdmund Atwood of Teddington. 
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CHELTENHAM.—CURIOUS GUIDE POST. 
THE accompanying engraving, Plate XXII., gives a faithful representation of a curious 
old guide 4 situate at rooting of five roads about a mile from Beckford, in 
Gloucestershire. It will, I think, be well worth preserving in the pages of the “‘ RELI- 
quaky.” The guide post stands about 14 feet in height, and is octagonal in shape, 
being about 16 inches in diameter. It is all of stone, and bears this inscription in 
characters indicative of some age :— 
**«Edmund Attwood of the Vine Tree 
In the first time erected me, 
And surely he did this bestow 
Strange travellers their way to shew.” 


** Eight generations past and gone 
Repar’d by Edmund Attwood of Teddington.” 


I am not aware that it has ever been engraved. It is certainly one of the finest and 

most singular guide posts I ever met, and is a worthy monument of Edmund Attwood. 

The drawing is by my brother, C. 8. Skipton, R.A., Woolwich. H. 8. SKIPTON. 
Tivoli Cottage, Cheltenham. 


IRETON OF IRETON, CO. DERBY. 
In the “ Retiquary,” Vol. X. p. 169, isa igree of this family, of which the most 
distinguished member was Henry Ireton, Commissary General in 1645. He married 
Bridget, daughter of Oliver Cromwell, and in the parish register of the little village of 
Holton, near Oxford, is the following very curious entry :— 





WEDDINGES, 


Henry Ireton, Commissary General to Sir Thomas Fairfax, and Bridget daughter 
to Oliver Cromwell, Lieut.-Gen!. of the horse to the said Sir Thomas Fairfax, were 
married by Mr. Dell, in the lady Whorwood her house in Holton, June 15, 1646. 


ALBAN EaLes, Rector, 


The Lordship of the Manor of Holton was formerly in the possession of the Bald- 
ingtons, whose heiress was married to Brome, and the heiress of Brome was married 
to Sir Thomas Whorwood, of Sandwell in Staffordshire (Antony a’Wood’s MSS. E 1). 
It remained in the family till 1801, when the estate, manor, and advowson, were sold 
by Henry Mayne Whorwood, ae , of Headington, near Oxford, to Elisha Biscoe, Esq. 

The old Manor House, where General Ireton’s wedding in all probability took place, 
was a large stone edifice surrounded by a moat, but it was taken down and the present . 
Manor House built on another site in 1815. 

J. P. EaARWAKER, 


Merton College, Oxford. 


ASHCHURCH, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


ASHCHURCH stands a few yards from the station of that name, on the Great Western 
Railway (Worcester, Gloucester, and Bristol Branch) about 2 miles from Tewkes ° 
I believe the meaning of the name is ‘‘ Waterchurch,” as in Eshe, Ashford,* Ash- 
next-Sandwich, and in Exe, Ouse, and probably Wash. There seems to have been 
once @ moat round the church and parsonage, and the place is sometimes inundated 
by a brook which flows hard by. The two flying buttresses inside the church are well 
worthy of notice, also the screen and fine communion table of dark oak, and the iron ~ 
ornaments on the pews. A brass on the wall bears this inscription :—‘‘ Memoria 
Roberti Barker, gent., qui pthisi laborans et cupiens diu solvi, voti composfuit iii. Die 
Marti, Anno Domini eft. Ztatis vero sus 40, 
** Whilst active heat inspired his youthful blood, 

His unstaid heart priz'd that miscalled good 

Abortive nape pitying his mistake 

God gave him summons better choive to make. 





Loathing y world’s experienced vanit; 


y: 
Unskilful how to live he learned to dye.” 


The arms at the top were covered by a board nailed along the wall, and also the last 
two lines of the epitaph, so that I could not copy them. 





* See some very interesting remarks in ‘‘ A Corner of Kent, or some Account of 
=~ Parish 4 Ash-next-Sandwich, in Kent,” by J. R. Planché (Hardwicke), 1864. 
0. Page 22 seq. 
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The effigy is in fine preservation, and partly painted ; this is the inscription :— 

“‘Memoriz sacrum. Ferrers citisen of London 2nd sonn of Roger Ferrers of Fid. 
dington gent. had three wives w® whom he lived 50 years most lovingly, and by whom 
hee saw himself a happy father and grandfather. All his children died before him, 
Hee preferred many of his brothers of his kindred, and of his countrymen and left 
behinde him several works of piety as to ye _—_ of this place where hee was borne, 
Too a preacher in this parish and to ye mendinge of ye highways abowt Fiddington, 
To every one 5£ yearly for ever, moreover hee gave 30£ yearly for ever towards a 
free schoole in Twexbury and 5£ P. annn. to ye poore of y ~— w® several guiftes - 
to-ye poore and other pious uses in and about London. Hee likewise gave large 
legacyes both of lands and moneyes to his 3 grandchildren, brothers and kindred, 
Hee departed this life = 26th a September, 1625, and lies buried in Allhallows 
Church in Lomburstree, London. T. Ferrers his brother and part executor, with love 
and care built this small monument.” 

There is this inscription on a small brass on the pavement opposite :— 


** Here lyeth Roger Ferrers and Anne hys Wife 
Who lived together a godly life 
They lived together some xxxiii year 
A virtuous life as doth appeare. 
The alms they have left behinde 
Their souls in Heaven with Christ do finde. 


** Roger Ferrers Gent. deceased the first day of Januarie, 1583, and Ane hys wife 
deceased the Seventh of February, 1605.” 

The following are the inscriptions on the 6 bells, 3 of which are hung about 7 feet 
above the rest. (A—Figure of a bell, Ab. Rudhall’s mark), 

1. Praise Him upon the loud and well-tuned cymbals. A. A R. 1759. 

2. Glory to God in the highest A. A R. 1759. 

3. (Names of Churchwardens uninteresting to non-parishioners). 

4, All shall praise thee, O Glorious Liberty. A. A R. 1759. 

5. May the Church of England for ever flourish. 1759. 

6. Cast with additional metal at the ringers’ expence. 1763. 


THE FITTONS OF GAWSWORTH, CHESHIRE, 


Ettas. Ashmole, in his account of the churches, etc, in Berkshire, taken in 1666--and 
published in 3 vols. 8vo., 1723—writing of Englefield Church, says— 

“In the North wall of the said chapel is a brass plate fastened, and thereon in- 
sculped the iture of a man in armour with his wife lying by him, and at the 
bottom this inscription :— 

Here oo buried 


John Englefield Esq., second son of 
Sir Thomas Englefield, Kt., 
= had to wife - 
Margaret Fitton, of Gawsworth, 
by whom he had 
one only child named Francis, 
yet living, 
who married Jane, eldest daughter 
to Anthony, now Viscount Mountague, 
and had issue by her 
four sons and one daughter. 

The said Margaret after she had lived a 
widow 38 years caused this mo- 
nument to be made in the yeare 

1605, in Remembrance of 
her said Husband, who 
dyed the first day 
of April, 

1567. 





This ‘‘ t Fitton, of Gawsworth,” would a; pear to be one of the 12 children 
of Sir Ed Fitton, who died 1548, and sister to Sir Edward Fitton, Lord President 
of ht. Ormerod, in his pedigree of the Fitton. family, gives ‘‘............ wife 
of Sir. Francis lefield,” as one of the daughters of Sir Edward Fitton ; so that 
this note may be of value in any future pedigree, and correct. Ormerod’s mi 


J.P. EaRWwakER. 
Merton College, Oxford. 
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BRERETON MONUMENT. 
.T0 THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ RELIQUARY.” 

§im,—I have lately been reading your publication, and I think that ps you may 
consider the following worth a corner in your next number. If we look in Aubrey’s 
or Manning and Bray’s history of Surrey under the head of Mitcham, and read the 
description of the church and monuments, we find amongst others that of .‘‘ Theo- 
ilus Brereton.” (I quote the following from Aubrey’s History, 1718)—‘ On the 
Wall of the Chancel is a fair Marble Monument bearing the Figures of a Man 
with a skull in his Hand, and a Woman with a book ; underneath is a Group of smaller 
Figures, viz., five Sons and five Daughters, the eldest of each Sex kneeling before a 
Desk with Books jying open before them, the rest behind them, and on a black 

Marble Tablet, in Capitals, Gold Letters, is the following Inscription :— 

“Nere this lyeth y® Body of Theophilus Brereton, Esq., descended from St Randall 
Brereton of Malpas in Cheshire, who had Issue by his wife Mery Daughter of Thomas 
Roland deceased, Eleven Children viz. Five Sonnes and six Daughters, and y® said 
Theophilus departed this Life y¢ fift day of December Anno Dni 1638, aged 64 years.” 

The church was pulled down and rebuilt in A.D. 1820, and all that now remains of 
the Brereton monument within the present church is the above inscription slab which 
is placed on the east wall of the tower, but in a vault underneath the vestry, used as 
a coal cellar, we find the rest of it in pieces as it was taken down, and every year 
getting more and more spoilt with the damp and dirt. 

In 1869 the church was reseated, and myself and a friend, Mr. J. Harwood, had 
the monument got out, and a stone mason arranged the pieces on the ground, 
Theophilus and his wife are full-sized demi-figures, the children are small but beauti- 
fully carved on a slab of alabaster, the material of which the monument is chiefly 
composed. It once had a good deal of gilding about it, and has the arms of Brereton: 
argent, two bars, sable, impaling Roland, argent, a pile wavy, sable. The whole com- 
position, which is about 10 feet 6 inches high, is surmounted with a dog’s head sable, 
muzzled or, ‘‘ The Brereton Crest.” 

To replace this monument in the church required about £35, which sum could not 
be procured, as antiquarian tastes are, I am sorry to say, nearly unknown in the 
~ so it had again to be consigned to the company of coals and of grave-diggers’ 

ements. 

n vol. 2 of the “Surrey Archsological Society’s Collections” is printed a part of 
“The Visitacon of Surry, made A°. 1623, by Samuell Thompson, Windsor Herauld, 
and Augustyne Vincent, Rougeroix, Marshalls and Deputies to Wm. Camden, Esq. 
Clarenceux King-of-Armes.” Edited by Joseph Jackson Howard, LL.D. And 
wry other pedigrees is that of Brereton, of Mitcham, showing his descent thus, 
wi copy :— 

Richardus Brereton, e=Johanna, filia.....Beyle 
familia Breretonorum | de Newmarket, in com. 
in com. Cestria, oriund. Suffolke. 


) ] t | 
Thomas Juditha. hesin Theophilus Brereton,=Maria filia Rachell. Sarah. 
Richardus fil. et heres an° 1623 
sp. de Mitcham, in com. 
Surrey. London. 








| | ' | | y 
2. Richardus. 3. Thomas. 4. Theophilus. 5. Edwardus. Anna. Roberta Maria. 
rereton 
Signed by Theophilus Brereton. filius et heres 
apparens. 
Presuming that your serial has circulation in Cheshire induced me to send y 
Mitcham, Surrey. I am, Sir, yours, &c., R. G. Ricg. 


‘ou this. 





SWORD OF THE BLACK PRINCE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ RELIQUARY.” 
Dear Sir, : i — 

In the “‘Retiquary,” Vol. IX. p. 140-141, is a very interesting description of 
an ancient sword formerly in the possession of Mr. Barritt the Manchester Antiquary. 
It had written in letters of gold on one side Edwardus, and on the other side Prins 
Anglie, in old = charac and he conjectures it may have nee & Se 
Black Prince, and be the sword which used to over his monument in ury 
Cathedral. Mr. Barritt says in the letter given in the account referred to, p. 141, 
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** About 60 or 70 years ago (7.¢. 1710—20) it was in the ion of @ game keeper 
at Garswood Hall, the ancient seat of the Gerards, in Lancashire, and was 

from a miller in the neighbourhood of Wigan, and given to me by a friend,” [| 
should be extremely obliged if any of your numerous readers could inform me in 
whose possession this sword now is, and if it would be possible for me to see it or 
have an accurate drawing sent me. My — in asking for this information is be. 
cause I have found among the Ashmolean MSS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, an 
early 17th century drawing of a sword, in many respects similar to the one de- 
scribed by Mr. Barritt and containing the same inscription. This sword was in 1663 
in the ion of an old Cheshire family, the Delves, of Doddington Hall, near 
Wybun , and it would be interesting to learn if it is still preserved anywhere or 
whether it is lost. Mr. Barritt died in 1820. The sword was shown to the Soci 
of Antiquaries in 1781. Yours, &c., J. P. EaARWAKER, B.A, 

Merton College, Oxford. 


TWO EPITAPHS FROM BURTON-ON-TRENT CHURCHYARD. 
COMMUNICATED BY Mr. R. G. Rick. 
THE following lines are from a slate gravestone near the west end of Burton-upon- 
Trent church. Upon an urn cut at the head of the stone :— 
Life how short, eternity how long. 
Sacred to the Memory 


of 
THOMAS . ROBINSON 
of Branstone, 
Who departed this life May 6th, 
In the year 1800, aged 65. 

He liv’d a calm domestic Life, 
He lov’d his Children and his wife, 
His Friends his King his country too ; 
All this indeed Self love may do; 
But this good Man we know ss’d, 
True Christian virtue in his Breast ; 
His social Love was unconfin’d ; 
He lov’d he pray’d for all Mankind, 
Out of the little store he had, 
To help the Poor his Heart was glad ; 
For when they thank’d him thus speak he, 
Give thanks to God and not to me ; 
Intreat that he’d increase my store ; 
That I may give you Ten times more, 
‘This was his Practice Day by Day, 
But more we must forbear to say ; 
For he who lies beneath this Stone ; 
Unwilling was to have it known. 


The following lines to the memory of Thomas Stokes are from his gravestone in 
Burton Churchyard, upon which a profile of his head is cut. He for many years 
swept the roads in Burton. 

This Stone 


was raised by Subscription 
to the memory of 
THOMAS STOKES, 
an eccentric, but much respected, 
Deaf and Dumb man, 
better known by the name of 
“DUMB TOM,” 
who departed this life Feby. 25%, 1837, 
54 years. 
‘What man can pause and charge this senseless dust 
With fraud, or subtilty, or aught unjust ? 
How few can conscientiously declare 
Their acts have been as honourably fair ? 
No gilded bait, no heart ensnaring meed 
Could bribe poor STOKES to one dishonest deed, 
Firm in attachment to his friends most true— 
Though Deaf and Dumb be was excell’d by few. 
ate by nature form’d without defect, 
copy Tom, and gain as much respect. 
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BRANKS, OR SCOLDS’ BRIDLES. 


